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GAMBLERS IN CRIME. 


fWWHERE is a crime so much in favor as almost to be 

fashionable, which might be called the crime of 

taking the chances. It involves not merely taking 
the chances of discovery, which is an element common to 
most offenses against society, but the more remote con- 
tingency—taking the chances that the result of the action, 
though a plain violation of law, may not be bad. It is a 
sort of moral gambling : throwing the dice of iniquity iu 


But, in spite of all these drawbacks, and of the attempt | 


to thrust aside his commendation of the stage as the utter- 


| ance of a man of waning influence, his opinion and the 


arguments by which it is supported will have great 
weight with that increasing multitude of religious people 


| who are slowly but surely discarding the asceticism which 


has so long disfigured the popular Christianity and hin- 
dered its growth, and they will thank Mr. Beecher for 
boldly voicing their own sentiments. 

Theodore Parker once said that the only amusements 
tolerated by the American Church were Banking and the 
Currency. There may be an unwarrantable bitterness in 
this satire, but it cannot be denied that the Churches 
have regarded a// amusements with a jealous and un- 
friendly eye, as incompatible with the frame of mind 
which every Christian should cultivate. They have been 
slow to see and acknowledge that human nature demands 


| amusement no less than it demands religion, therefore 


the expectation of winning ; planting thistles in hope of | 


harvesting figs. 
The worst of it is, that such ganiblers do sometimes 


win. Perhaps it is not too much to say that they often 
win. How many men are there now standing high in 


Church and in society who obtained by irregular and even 
by illegal methods the money which has given them a 
standing ? How many rich men are there in New York 
who are wealthy and respected because their forgery was 
not detected before they could tura and cover it ?—be- 
cause their embezzlement at the bank was concealed till 
the stock market took an upward turn and enabled them 
to make good the missing amount ?—because their clear 
fraud in business accidentally escaped disclosure by the 
death of the party plundered? It is just such successful 
robbery as this that, by increasing the temptation, makes 
Ferdinand Wards probable and Fishes possible. 

How many tenement buildings have been erected in 
New York in clear violation of law, which ought to have 
tumbled in long ago, to the disgrace and ruin of their 
builders and so-called inspectors, but which have man- 
aged to keep upon their shaky feet for years, and put in 
constant peril the lives of thousands? A great storm at 
the right time from the right direction would have 
caused them to collapse. A heavy frost at the right mo- 
ment would have undermined them, and left them a 
murderous ruin. The removal of the adjoining building 
would have destroyed an indispensable prop, and left 
them to fall, But none of these accidents have chanced 
to happen, and still these buildings stand, death-traps, 
baited with cheap rent for the enticement of misery. 

How many excursion steamboats go out of this city 
every Summer freighted to the guards with all the condi- 
tions of merciless disaster—all the conditions except the 
one little incomputable accident that cannot be foreseen ? 

There is obviously only one way to protect society 
against the depredations of these gamblers in crime: 
they must be arrested, prosecuted and punished without 
regard to the actual result of their violation of law. 
A bank officer who succeeds in making his defaleation 
good must be punished and disgraced the same as if he 
had failed. The builder whose toy-house does not tumble 
down must be punished the same as if it had, The owner 
of steamboats who takes an excursion - party twice as 
great as the law allows must be sent to jail, even if he land 
his passengers safely a hundred times. And not only the 
principals, but the alternates whom society appoints and 
pays—the inspectors of buildings and banks and boats— 
must be held to a strict culpability whenever they permit 
a violation of law. If these officials are called to rigid 
wecount, their sinecure positions may not be so eagerly 
sought after as they are, or be quite so profitable as they 
are suspected of being. 


|; 28 a means of grace, 


Above all, men who are caught in the act—the owners | 


of tumble-down buildings, and the robbers of banks— 
must be punished to the full extent of the law. ‘‘ Seape- 
goats?” Yes, make them seape-goats, in a sense. Crimi- 
nals who are caught bear upon their shoulders the multi- 
farious sins of those who are not caught, and suffer for 
them. It is approximate justice, and this is the best 
result society can ever hope to realize. 


BEECHER ON THE THEATRE, 

| ENRY WARD BEECHER'S speech at the dinner 

lately given in this city in honor of Henry Irving, 
the English actor, has attracted general attention through- 
out the country. His very appearance on such an ocea- 
sion was enough of itself to bring down upon him the 
severest denunciations of most of his clerieal brethren 
and of the ‘‘unco’ gude” of the laity everywhere. But 
his speech, in which he makes frank confession of a com- 


plete change of opinion as to the character and tendency | 


of the theatre, will evoke expressions of intense surprise, 
disgust and indignation among the leaders of most of the 
Protestant sects. As Mr. Beecher must have foreseen all 
this, his speech evinces a courage as admirable as it is 
rare, Those whose confidence in him was partly or 
wholly undermined by the seandal of a dozen years ago 
or more, or who are strongly prejudiced against him on 
account of his departure from strict orthodoxy, will, of 


course, pooh-poch his new views of the theatre as only | 


what might have been expected from a man of loose 
thought and hasty speech; while many of those whose 
eonfidenee in him has hitherto remained unshaken will 
he deeply pained by what he has now said, and almost 
ready to join themselves to his enemies. 


that the two are not antagonistic to each other, but, 
rightly regarded, friendly and helpful. When Charles 
G. Finney declared that a Christian who stopped to play 
croquet when souls were going down to hell was treacher- 
ous to Christ, he voiced the narrow sentiment which the 
attitude of the Church towards amusements is calculated to 
foster. This sentiment is of the very essence of asceticism, 
which regards this world as avale of tears, and religion as 
at war with human nature. Mr. Beecher acknowledges 
himself to have been under its influence until he was 
seventy years old. ‘‘I was born,” he says, ‘‘of old 
Puritan stock, with all the popular prejudices against the 
stage. I was taught that the theatre was the devil’s 
house, that an actor was unregenerate and irredeemable, 
and actress—beyond words!” But when he got to be 
seventy years old he thought it might be well to make 
acquaintance with the stage for himself, if only to ‘‘ cor- 
roborate” the opinion so long held! What was the 
result ? 
and the fall, but the temptation and rise. I tasted the 
forbidden fruit, and since then have eaten of every apple 
that came in my way. I have witnessed seven or eight 
performances of the Lyceum company, and they have 
been sources of delight. If all actors and all companies 
were like them, I should commend them to my people 


” 
‘*Confession,” says the proverb, ‘‘is good for the 
soul,” and we think this confession of Mr. Beecher will 
be found good for many souls besides his own, It is time 
for the Church to cease its abortive efforts to exterminate 
a form of amusement as deeply rooted as itself in the 
wants of human nature. The barrenness of this warfare 
teaches its own lesson, which stupidity alone can mis- 
understand. The stage can no more be overthrown 
than the Church. In one respect the two are alike. They 
both, at all times, like everything else that is human, need 
to be made better than they are—in other words, to be re- 
formed. If the Church had spent half the power she has 
recklessly thrown away in an unintelligent and, therefore, 
futile effort to destroy the theatre, in well-directed efforts 
for its improvement and elevation, she would have aone 
a work for which the world would have cause for thank- 
fulness. . 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


rINHE Sixtieth Annual Exhibition of the National 

Academy of Design, recently opened to the puwlie, 
cannot be said to show any material advance, in point of 
general excellence, from those which immediately pre- 
ceded it. Yet there are a good many interesting pictures 
in the galleries; some of the artists whose names are 
familiar give evidence of marked progress, and there are 
several newcomers whose work is of unusual promise. 
Of pictures that are far from creditable to American art 
there is, unfortunately, no lack. It would be easy to 
select from the 660 works on view a large number that are 
open to ridicule for the insipidity or ludicrousness of their 
subjects, or to severe criticism for their glaring defects 
of treatment. But in an exhibition which aims to give a 
fair illustration of the condition of American art, a con- 
siderable variety, at least, may be expected, and it is well 
to exercise a generous liberality of criticism in the con- 
iemplation of it. Four hundred and thirty-five artists in 
different parts of the United States are represented this 
season. The effect of the art schools and art leagues 
that have sprung up of late vears in various quarters is 
every season made apparent by the number of new 
names in the catalogue, and by the variety of treatmeut 
which is noticeable in the pictures on view. Each year 
adds materially to the number of persons of both sexes 
who make art their profession, and so the great army 
of artists keeps pace with the growth of the country. It 
will be fortunate for them if the picture-buyers increase 
in a similar ratio. 

On the whole, the least satisfactory works to be seen 
in the exhibition this year are the portraits. My, East- 
man Johnson’s half-length of Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, and 
Mr. Benjamin C. Porter’s charming full-length portrait of 
a son of Mr.Wm. K. Vanderbilt, with his dog, are among 
the few agreeable exceptions to the general mediocrity in 
this department. To these may be added the works of 
Mr. F. D. Millet and of Mr. C. Y. Turner. 

From the portraits, which are for the most part so com- 
monplace and uninteresting in subject and treatment, the 
visitor will be glad to turn to the figure pieces. In these 
the most opposite tastes may be suited. Mr. J. G. Brown 
is, as usual, represented by his cleverly painted urchins, 


‘**T will not,” he says, ‘‘speak of the temptation | 


and Mr. T. W. Wood by his rural mechrvies and village 
worthies, Miss Bessie Nichols contributes » charming 
female figure looking through prison bars, and entitied 
‘*A Christian Martyr.” The flesh-tints and drapery are 
remarkably good. Mr. H. A. Loop does not vary in his 
‘* Repose” from his academic correctness, or from the 
somewhat monotonous beauty of his classical Heroines 
that yearly make their appearance at the Academy. Mr. 
Wordsworth Thompson portrays with excellent effect an 
episode of the Revolution ; Mr. E. L. Henry offers several 
of his carefully elaborated groups ; Myr. E. Wood Perry is 
seen at his best in a pleasant domestic interior ; and Mr. 
William Hart, whose name has so long been associated 
with bits of landscape with cattle, essays a new departure 
by producing a disagreeable figure of a young girl, that is 
far from being a successful experiment. The work of the 
younger men is much more interesting. Mr. Charles F. 
Ulrich’s ‘‘ Waifs”” and Mr. Leon Moran’s ‘‘ Waylaid ” are 
excellent, and Mr. Francis C. Jones’s admirable group of 
children has a freshness and originality of treatment that 
cannot fail to attract the visitor. 

The marine and coast views are up to the usual stand- 
ard of excellence. Mr. Harry Chase’s ‘‘ New York 
Harbor,” Mr. F. H. De Haas’s ‘‘On the Fishing 
Grounds,” and Mr. Arthur Quartley’s ‘‘ October Morn- 
ing—Coast of Maine,” are among the most important 
contributions, and Mr. J. D. Smillie’s ‘‘ Cliffs of Nor- 
mandy, near Etretat,” is noteworthy for its luminous 
quality and its truthful delineation of a rocky coast. 
Mr. A. T. Bricher is as realistic as usual in his studies of 
sea- washed boulders, and Mr. Thomas Moran’s Long 
Island scene, with a long stretch of wild waves, is full of 
spirit and life. 

Of the landscapes, the majority of which make the 
most attractive feature of the exhibition this season, 
much that is favorable can be said. Mr. George Tnness’s 
two contributions easily take the lead, ‘‘A Day in 
June” gives us the freshness and charm of the coun- 
try, in a landscape painted with remarkable breadth and 
vigor, and a sunset scene is equally notable for an 
opulence of color, both in the sky and the greensward, 
that is singularly fascinating. In Mr. R. C. Minor’s ‘‘ Twi- 
light,” and Mx. J. Francis Murphy’s ‘‘ The Yellow Leaf,’ 
a different plase of nature is shown, and is pensive 
beauty is well portrayed. Myr. J. B. Bwristol’s serene 
valleys, with the fog clinging to the hill-sides ; Mr. A. H. 
Wyant’s romantic forests glades, with their shimmering 
light and the poetic spirit with which he invests them ; 
Mr. Bolton Jones’s placid woodland pools, half covered 
with lily pads and surrounded by vines and bushes ; 
Mr. Jervis McEntee’s transcripts of the melancholy side 
of? nature, this time are shown in her Winter garb—all 
these appear again on the Academy walls as in previous 
years, and without much change of quality. The con- 
tributions of the newcomers in the department of land- 
scape searcely call for much notice, with the exception of 
Mr. J. G. Melcher’s ‘‘ Homeward,” which gives excellent 
promise in its subtlety of expression and the peculiar 
tenderness of its coloring. 





THE LION AND THE BEAR. 


MMNHE threatened war between Russia and England has 

been postponed, if not definitely prevented. In its 
postponement may be read the triumph of modern civili- 
zation ; for it is due to increasing travel, to the progress 
of learning, to the printing-press, to the growth of com- 


| merce, to steamships and railroads, and, above all, to the 


telegraph. A hundred years ago, the advance of the Rus- 
sian forces across the Ameer’s northern boundary would 
have been followed by an instant attack, in clumsy and 
crude fashion, by the Afghan army, supported by the Brit- 
ish army in India. Gladstone would not have heard from 
Sir Peter Lumsden till the first battle had been won or 
lost. Wars generally arise from misunderstandings, and 
when men are very angry they: will not wait a month to 
find out where the mistake lies. But the telegraphic 
communication between London and St. Petersburg gives 
opportunity for an immediate correction of any misunder- 


| standing, and so it constantly averts the probability of a 


resort to arms. 

There certainly ought not to be an outbreak between 
Russia and England. Railroads and telegraphs have so 
knitted together the interests of the world that the human 
race is peculiarly one family, and a war between nations 
now takes the aspect of a civil war. A war anywhere is 
now a quarrel next door, and it behooves us ail to prevent 
it if we can, One might temporarily profit by a quarrel 
next door, if he could sell ammunition to both the com- 
batants and be sure they would not damage him; but at 
last he would suffer in spite of himself in the letting down 
of the guarantees of security, in the general demoraliza- 
tion, in the destruction of property—the proceeds of 


liuman Iabor—for which all laboring men must  ulti- 
mately pay. 
Let us hope that the last war between civilized 


nations has been fought ; that the appeal of ‘‘ patriotism,” 
almost always, in a war between nations—the cry of 
ignorant brutality—will be superseded by considerations 
for the general good; and that henceforth only those 
measures Will be adopted which promote the welfare of 
the race. Why should Russia and England fight ? 
Neither can afford it, even from a low, financial point 
of view. Russia is poor and deeply in debt. England 
is out of work, and living on her former savings. 
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Why should a hundred thousand British peasants and a | Messrs. O’Brien, Redmond and Harrington, Irish Members of 


hundred thousand Muscovite peasants be flung against | 


each other in mad and bloody conflict ?—workingmen | 


who have everything in common, who are naturally 


friends and brothers, and who are more interested than | 


anybody else can be in the maintenance of peace ? 

Russia wants to get to the Persian Gulf, undoubtedly, 
for she needs an outlet in that direction, and England in- 
sists upon a monopoly of that sort.of thing. But com- 
merce, not cannon, rules the world to-day. Let Russia buy 
the outlet she needs, by the cession of territory or sume 
other consideration, and let the sword be left in its 
sheath. 
the most fearful of human calamities, and the labor of the 
world shall continue to produce articles which promote 
the comafert of the world, instead of being “food for 
yp y»wder.”’ 








GNASHING THEIR TEETH. 


"F\HE Mormon leaders, Taylor and Cannon, who went 

into hiding some time since to escape an indictment 
for polygamy, sent an epistle to the General Conference of 
the sect, held a few days since at Logan, in which they 
give full vent to the rage that fills their breasts in view of 
the ‘* persecution” to which they, as ‘‘saints of the Lord,” 
are subjected by the Government. Their ravings re- 
mind one of a fishwoman on the rampage. A more 
undignified and vituperative epistle can scarcely be con- 
ceived of. Their language is that of criminals, conscious 
of their knavery, but hoping to escape through bluster 
and bravado. Such utterances on the part of the men 
who are hiding from the sheriff will have an effect ex- 
actly opposite to that which they are intended to produce. 
They will only serve to deepen the disgust and indigna- 
tion of the American people in view of the demoralizing 
practices of Mormonism. What, we wonder, were the 
emotions of these already maddened “saints” when they 
heard from Washington that the members of the Utah 


Commission had just had a very satisfactory interview | 


with the President; that he listened to them with atten- 
tion, and expressed satisfaction with the progress made ; 
and that he ‘‘ promised them that whatever could be 
done by the Administration towards sustaining them and 
the judiciary of Utah, in the effort to root out the practice 
of polygamy, would be done”? Their last desperate hope 
was, that a Democratic Administration would bring them 
relief and prepare the way for the admission of Utah to 
the Union as a polygamous State. But President Cleve- 
land is as firmly opposed to their uncleanness as were any 
of his Republican predecessors. That he will be ready to 
sanction still stronger measures than those now in force, 
if such shall be found necessary, there is scarcely reason 
to doubt. Public sentiment on the question has evidently 
been much strengthened by recent events, 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


IE questions involving a great war are not to be settled off- 

hand, and the Russo-Afghan dispute still hangs in the balance. 
General Komaroff has explained, after a fashion, the battle with 
the Afghans on the Kushk River. He claims that, being menaced 
by an advance on their part, he was ‘compelled to accept a com- 
bat.” The occupation of Penjdeh by the Russians is also admitted, 
General Komaroff having informed the British Ministry, through 
his superiors at St. Petersburg, that he is organizing a provisional 
administration of the town and the surrounding district, in order to 


prevent anarchy. The Afghans have evacuated their frontier-posts, | 


and Russian outposts now occupy the position formerly held by them. 
In the House of Commons, on Friday afternoon, Mr. Gladstone 
stated that the Government had received from Sir Peter Lumsden a 
reply to their request for an independent report upon the Penjdeh 
incident. In this it is stated that ‘‘General Komaroff was aware 
at as early a date as the 28th of March of the understanding 
agreed upon on March 17th between Russia and England. Accord- 
ing to the terms of this understanding, England was to deter the 
Afghans, and the Czar was to deter his troops, from advancing 
beyond the positions they then respectively occupied until some 
subsequent agreement about the demarcation of the Afghan 
frontier could be reached between the two Governments. The 
battle on the Kushk was fought, therefore, several days after Gen- 
eral Komaroff had been made aware of the agreemert not to 
advance.” As the Russian Government has shown a distinct in- 
clination to stand by his action, the natural inference is, that it 
was taken in obedience to secret instructions contrary to the 
agreement of which he had official knowledge. The concluding 
announcement made by Mr. Gladstone wears rather an ominous 
look. He stated that early in the present week the Government 
would ask the House to sanction a vote of credit, and that when 
ihis request was made, it would be explained how much money was 
wanted, and what it was wanted for. 

Little has been heard of late about the Soudan campaign ; and 
while the British have not yet “scuttled ” out of the hot country, 
the indications are that warfare there will be indefinitely sus- 


Se shall all the nations interested be saved from | 








pended—at least so far as smashing the Mahdi is concerned. Gen- | 


eral Wolseley has returned to Cairo, and his soldiers are vegetating 
beneath the palms of Dongola. About Suakin there is still some 
show of activity. Three columns of British troops have advanced 
from Snakin, Handoub and Otao, respectively, to march upon 
Deberet, in an endeavor to surround and capture Osman Digna’s 
soldiers there. The comparatively peaceable pursuit of railroad- 
building is carried on with commendable zeal. The line from the 
littoral has reached Handoub, and will be continued to Otao with- 
out delay, 

‘Lhe tlower-strewn pathway which the Prince of Wales was sup- 
posed to be treading in Ireland terminated abruptly on the borders 
of County Cork. The disaffected Mayor of Dublin had darkly 
linted of trouble ahead, and his threats were not baseless. There 
was a terrible row at Mallow Junction, County Cork, on the after- 
hoon of the 13th instant, on the arrival of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales from Dublin, on their way to visit the Earl of Listowel at 
his seat at Convamore. A large crowd had broken through the 
police lines and were driven back at the point of the bayonet. 


Parliament, were in the crowd and were badly mauled. 
their arrival in the City of Cork, the next day, the Prince 
and Princess by no means repeated their Dublin triumph. The 
wonder is, say the dispatches, that there was no violent breach of 
the peace during the royal entry, for it proceeded amid a continual 
warfare of words and taunts between the Loyalists and the Nation- 


alists, whose numbers were equally divided. On the evening of | 


the 15th the Nationalists held a mass meeting, where inflammatory 


speeches were made, and the latest London newspapers containing | 
After the | 


accounts of the royal progress were burned in a bonfire. 
mass meeting the Nationalists scattered through the city in parties 
numbering from 50 to 500 men, and that night the streets were 
practically in possession of the mob, The Right Hon. Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Parnell as to the Government’s attitude concerning the 
attack by the police upon Irish Members of Parliament at Mallow, 
during the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, said the Gov- 
ernment justified the police in what they did upon that occasion as 
warranted by the circumstances. Mr. Parnell thereupon asked for a 
Government inquiry under oath into the affair, which was refused. 
Mr. Parnell needs to be handled gently. He may not be able to 
prevent riots, but, should he be so minded, he certainly could pro- 
mote them; and such a test of the question which of the two, 
Wales or Parnell, is strongest in Ireland, might lead to conse- 
quences exceedingly awkward for the royal visitor. 

Notwithstanding the progress of peace preliminaries, France is 
loath to let go of China. She covets especially the Pescadores 
Islands, near Formosa, which Admiral Courbet has already 
occupied. It is feared that fresh trouble will arise between the 
French and the Chinese Governments in consequence of ex-Premier 
Ferry’s having tardily instructed Admiral Courbect not to evacuate 
Formosa. 

The reap; carance of cholera in Spain is already reported, This 
is a timely warning for the coming Summer. 





Some of General Grant’s medical attendants are. probably dis- 
abled at the time of writing, as the popular hero has rallied and 
regained his feet and his appetite for food. If somebody would 
only treat the doctors for cancer, and give the General a chance ! 


Or the 4,000,000 worth of supplies purchased last year and 
used in the construction of the Pacific Railway, all but $100,000 
worth was bought in Canada, Including the cost of the rails, which 
had to be imported, and all other expenditures in Great Britain 
and the United States, only seven per cent. of the $23,000,000 spent 
in construction in connection with the same road last year was 
spent out of the country. 


THERE is some justice in a Bill now before the Legislature, 


| requiring all applicants for free instruction in State normal 
/ schools to take oath that they will teach in the State public 


schools, if wanted, for a period as long as that during which they 
receive free instruction. The people have been cheated by many 
of the graduates of the normal schools, who get all they can and 
render no equivalent, and it is quite proper that they should be 
held to service, like the cadets of West Point. 


HiTHERTO we have had no “ Poets’ Corners” in America, save in 


the family newspaper. The setting aside of a hall, in the Metropoli- , 


tan Museum of Art, to be devoted to a collection of busts, portraits, 
and other memorials of American poets, is a step towards the erec- 
tion of such a shrine as that which is so much visited in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The first monument set up in the American Poets’ 
Corner will be that to the memory of Edgar Allan Poe, which will be 
dedicated on May 4th, in the presence of an assemblage of promi- 
nent citizens, literary people and actors. 


GENERAL GRANT was not always an inveterate smoker. Indeed, 
before the War he seldom smoked at all. But at the battle of Pitts- 
burgh Landing he passed through the excitement of defeat and 
victory, and maintained his calmness by smoking. The newspaper 
correspondents all alluded to his riding to and fro with a cigar in 
his mouth as a proof of imperturbable courage,and the idea appealed 
to the popular imagination. Thenceforth he was the hero of the 
cigar. Admirers deluged him with cigars, 
rived every day from the North. Having them aiways at hand, 
Grant began to smoke in earnest, and finally became as addicted to 
the habit as he had been represented to be. The newspaper corre- 
spondents made an inveterate smoker of the central hero of the war. 





No BETTER thing has been done by the present Legislature than 
the passage of the Bill laying out a public park around the Ameri- 
can side of Niagara Falls, in a reservation owned by the State. It 
is hoped that the artificial lawns and landscape-gardening of Goat 
Island and other adjacent property will be banished, that the 
mil” and other business buildings will be removed, and that the 
Falls will be restored, as nearly as may be, to their condition a 
century ago. The ‘‘improvement” necessary is mainly the pulling 
up and sweeping away of unsightly accumulations which mar the 
scene. For many years the Niagara Falls management has been a 
disgrace to the State. Henceforth it should be our pride, for we 
cannot afford to neglect the most imposing bit of natural scenery 
in the civilized world, —— 

Tue conduct of the Prince of Wales in Cork will tend to detach 
from him one of the most redoubtable of the colonies of Great 
Britain—fair Bermuda of the sea. A man in the crowd flung an 
onion at Is Ighness’s carriage. It struck one of the footmen, who 
became very wroth, and the future occupant of England's throne is 
represented to have been “ excited and indignant.” Now, the onion 
was probably thrown by a "Mujian, as an evidence of extreme loy- 
alty. What the lion is to England and the eagle to the United States, 
that the onion is to the Bermudas—the symbol of power. To fling 


| at a visitor this fruit, which is at once succulent and expensive, is 


| 


deemed by the "Mujian the highest expression of love and de- 
votion. Did not the Princess Louise so regard it? The trouble 
with H. R. H. is that he is somewhat gauche and provincial, after all. 

GENERAL Grant, to the delight and surprise of the country 
and the bewilderment of his physicians, is much better. Not 
only is he not buried according to the programme of the funeral 
which a daily paper made half a column of a fortnight ago, but he 
is not dead, and apparently not dying. His throat affliction has 
subsided, so that he rises and dresses himself, walks down-stairs to 


| Innch, eats without difficulty, and sleeps without a narcotic. He 


has taken exercise in the open air, and is even considering the pos- 
sibility of going to California ; or, if he does not do that, he will 
probably, if his convalescence continues, withdraw from New York 
city awhile and visit at some of the hospitable homes where he 1 
invited. The doctors, of course, insist that they were right in their 


Upon | 
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first diagnosis ; that the disease is epithelioma, ‘‘a variety of can- 
cer.” ‘Only a few have ever recovered from its attack,” says Dr. 
| Barker—“ about fifteen.” So General Grant, if he gets rid of his 
epithelioma, will make the number “about sixteen.” The danger 
is, that the checking of the disease may be only temporarily, and 
that any day he may have a fatal relapse. 





THE Supreme Court of Kentucky recently decided that a con- 
| tract made by telephone was valid and could be sustained in Court. 
In the case in which this decision was rendered, the operator at 
one end of the line talked for the principal in the contract proceed- 
ings, and reported the conversation in the hearing of witnesses, the 
testimony of whom was admitted by the Court on the ground that 
the operator acted the part of an interpreter. Heretofore the diffi- 
culty in sustaining an agreement made between parties by tele- 
phone was from the want of proof that the persons who did the 
| talking over the wire were the persons they represented themselves 
| tobe. As precedents are apt to be followed, and as the same ques- 
tion is in dispute in other States, this late ruling of the Supreme 
Court of .Lentucky will doubtless have an important effect upon all 
pending and future actions of a similar character. 





Ir must be clear to the President by this time that he com- 
mitted an indiscretion in nominating for Minister to Italy ex- 
Mayor A. M. Keiley, of Richmond. Of course he would not have 
made that nomination if he had known or remembered that Mr. 
Keiley is an enemy of Italian unity, and that he publicly stigma- 
tized the entrance of Victor Emmanuel into Rome as ‘a flagrant 
crime against social order and the peace of nations, an outrage 
which no suppesed necessity could justify and no anticipated 
benefit could excuse, a triumph of the infidelity and socialism of 
Geneva”; and it is certain that the Senate, knowing this, would 
never have advised and consented to such a nomination, As 
one who holds the King of Italy to be a usurper, and who is in 
full sympathy with the Pope in his intrigues for the overthrow of 
the Government of that country, we should suppose that Mr. 
Keiley’s own feelings of self-respect would impel him to decline 
the appointment. But if they do not, the President will no doubt 
see very clearly that to send him to Italy would be nothing less 
than an insult to the people as well as the sovereign of that 
country. 





Mr. CLEVELAND is still an experiment — a promising ex- 
periment, we may add. The grotesque opinion of Mr. Blaine’s 
alter ego, William Walter Phelps, is that ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland is 
going to give a very good Administration to the country, but a 
very bad one for his party”; but this is based on the assump- 
tion that the Democratic Party can thrive only on the country’s 
misfortunes. This is a great way from being true. That party has 
vicious elements in it ; but it is not chiefly made up of Philistines, 
or Marplots, or demagogues, or spoils-hunters, If President Cleve- 
land is honest, and vigilant, and fearless, and economical, and if 
he gives the country a good Administration, his party will be 
stronger three years from now, when the next nominating Conven- 
tion is called, than it is to-day. So much is certain. To,do this, he 
need not Tylerize, or Fillmorize, or Andyjohnsonize, but simply 
drive straight on, paying no attention to the Republican soothsayer 
on the lame elephant behind, the Bourbon mendicant by the way- 
side, or the Mugwump fly on the wagon-wheel. Mr. Cleveland is not 
the President of a party, but of a people ; and he may proceed in 
the discharge of his high trust in the certainty that, if he serves his 
country wisely, he will have purified and invigorated his party. 


Tue extent to which the reckless building of cheap habitations 
is carried, in New York city, by conscienceless speculators, was 
illustrated disastrously, last week, by the collapse of a whole row of 
eight unfinished tenement-houses, A builder named J. H. Bud- 
denseik had reared these eight death-traps — structures which, 
although five stories high, 100 feet deep, and each intended for the 
occupancy of several families, stood upon shamefully loose and 
insecure foundations in the sand, and whose bricks were so spar- 
ingly cemented together that scarce a trace of mortar between 
them could be found. The method of this type of builder was 
succinctly described by a bricklayer at the time of the catastrophe : 
**A ‘skin’ speculator buys a piece of ground, and then, after he 
has gone toa brickyard and bought material of the worst quality, 
he goes to a ‘lumper,’ or would-be boss mason, and contracts with 
him to lay the bricks at so much a thousand, The ‘lumper’ hires 
men who call themselves bricklayers, but who are in reality brick- 
pilers. The average bricklayer thinks it is a good day’s work if he 
lays from 1,000 to 1,500 bricks a day, whereas these brick-pilers 
would not be hired if they could not put up 3,000 bricks a day.” 
The buildings go up quickly, and, as we have seen, sometimes come 
down suddenly. It is not reassuring to be told that hundreds of 
buildings have been erected in this manner during the past few 
years. The results of the wreck in Sixty-second Street were sad 
enough ; but the horror would have been increased a hundred-fold 
had the tenements been occupied by the poor families for whom 
they were destined. Such an occurrence may well awaken inquiry 
as to the duties of the Bureau of Inspection of Buildings, and the 
possibility of punishing the crimes of builders, 








It is not too much to say that no American Minister to England 
has ever gained for himself such universal respect and personal 
popularity as has Mr. Lowell. In culture he was found inferior to no 
member of the brilliant English circle in which he has been a wel- 
come guest. The charges that he has become an Englishman in opin- 
ions and feelings have for the most part come from sources which 
are entitled to little respect. ‘‘ Never has an American Minister in 
London been more American than Mr. Lowell,” says the corre- 
spondent of the Tribune, and Mr. Lowell’s address on Democracy 
proved his readiness to express publicly and to maintain the 
American idea of government. As an after-dinner speaker, 
Mr. Lowell has been conceded to be inferior to no one in England. 
As a scholar, a poet, aman of the world, and the best type of the 
American gentleman ever seen in England, Mr. Lowell will leave 
behind him a reputation which any successor would find it hard to 
sustain, The appointment of Mr. Phelps was received pleasantly by 
the London Press with but one exception. The Pal! Mall Gazette in- 
dulged in a sneer at *‘the unknown Vermont lawyer,” which serves 
no other purpose than to indicate that journal’s standard of good 
taste. Mr. Lowell’s generous testimony that his successor is @ man 
of “high character, of marked independence, and of the most agree- 
able social qualities,” will doubtless have a certain weight in Eng- 
land. Mr. Phelps will be received without prejudice, but he will not 
expect to win at once the same esteem as has been accorded Mr. 
Lowell. As an able lawyer, it should be easier for him than for 
Mr. Lowell to gain a reputation in diplomatic work. His success 
socially will depend, of course, upon himself, and also upon his 
wife. He will have a fair field, and we do not think that a man of 
his standing will be injured by attacks in the rear. We think that 
Mr. Phelps will fill his uew place well, 
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AN OLD FAN. 


T is soiled and quite pussé, 
Broken, too. and out of fashion 
But it stirs my heart some way. 
As I hold it here to-day 
With a dead year’s grace and passion 
Oh, my pretty fan 


Precious dream and thrilling strain 
Rise up from that vanished season 
Back to heart and nerve and brain 
Sweeps this joy as keen as pain, 
Joy that asks no cause or reason— 
Oh, my dainty fan' 
Hopes that perished in a night, 
Gaze at me like spectral faces— 
Grim despair and old delight, 
Sorrow long since gone from sight— 
All are hiding in these laces 
Oh, my broken fan! 


Let us lay the thing away. 
} am sadder now and older: 
Fled the ball room and the play— 
You have had your foolish day, 
And the nights and life are colder- 
Exit, little fan' 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


RAY'S LITTLE GOVERNESS. 
By MAbDELINE S. BRIDGES. 


66 HIS is Ray's little governess, Miss Lucy 
| D’Arey, Colonel Freevent. Lucy, I am 
sure you will be glad to meet Ray’s papa 

at last.” 

‘*T am honored, indeed, Colonel Freevent,” said 
Miss Lucy. very sweetly and sedately: but she 
blushed a little as she looked up at the tall, hand- 
some man whose blue eyes were 8o like the blue 
eyes of his bright, mischievous boy. 

Lucy's blush became her wonderfully, and 
brought with it no accompanying embarrassment 
of manner, She shook hands quite frankly with 
Colonel Freevent, and then, making a little bow 
for good-by, continued her walk along the grav- 
elled path, 

“A kind, bright face,” remarked the Colonel, 
seating himself again beside his sister on the 
rustic sofa, ‘No wonder Ray is fond of her.” 

“We are all fond of her,” was the emphatic 
reply. ‘You can’t think what a treasure she is 
s0 sweet-tempered, so good and thoughtful to 
every one. Even Uncle Brand can't ruffle her 
temper, Just imagine that!” 

**She hasn't much to do with him, probably,” 
murmured Colonel Freevent. 

* Oh, yes, indeed! She helps him with his 
letters and accounts. You would not believe how 
much he relies on her judgment, and she drives 
him about the country nearly every day. She 
drives Ray, too, They have grand times going 
about with Lucy.’ 

** And you found this little wonder—where ?” 

‘* At Newport—by a special fate, I always think. 
Ray had wandered off alone along the cliff one 
day, and managed to get a tremendous fall that 
landed him just beside Miss Lucy, where she sat 
sketching on the sands, 
foot, and was frightened to death besides, so 
she picked him up and carried that great fellow 
all the way to the hotel. And she showed us just 
what to do for his hurt, and with the kindest feel- 
ing staid by him. I shall never forget 1t ; so, of 
course, we saw her again, and learned her cireum- 
stances, and the result has been a happy one for 
us, Raymond,” continued Mrs. Gilder, solemnly 
(she was a pretty woman, with a rather serious 
face, and strongly felt the responsibility of having 


a good-looking brother, graceless and fascinating, - 


who was also a widower and noted lady-killer, on 
her hands), ‘‘I hope —I do hope you won't let 
anything tempt you to flirt with the poor little 
thing. She 1s so innocent and so happy-hearted, 
now—a child in the ways of the world, She told 
me at the very first that she could give me no 
references as to respectability or capability , that 
there was a mystery in her life which had caused 
her to leave Paris and come alone and friendless 
to seek her fortune in America, She said I must 
simply trust her, if I could. And I found it im- 
possible not to trust her, so onr compact was 
made very easily. There has been some great sor- 
row in her life. I know, only yesterday, at twi- 
light, I found her in the schoolroom alone, cry- 
ing over a letter she had just written to her aunt 
in Paris, with whom she was brought up—a strict 
severe old woman, a sort of recluse, I think she 
must be, from Lucy’s description. The child had 
lived the life of a little nun before she came here, 
without gayety or amusement of any kind, and 
yet her heart is so clinging and tender she could 
not think of her old home without tears.” 

**You are just a romantic girl yourself, Estella,” 
said her brother, taking her hand in his and look- 
ing at her admiringly. ‘ But have no fear, dear. 
I shall behave so beautifully that even your watch- 
ful prudence can find no ground for alarm.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Estella, disposing of 
this branch of the subject in a satisfied tone, while 
her brother lit a fresh cigar. 

* * * * * * 

This is the letter over which Miss Lucy was 
found crying in the twilight, written in French in 
a clear, firm hand : 


** Poor OLD MARTHE—I thought I would never | 


write to you again. I meant to cut inexorably 
every tie between the old life and the new, but a 
restless longing stirs my heart ; one can’t so easily 
forget. No effort of the will secures oblivion ; no 
effort of the will secures anything, I begin to 
think. Fate molds it all. If you could see me 
now, you would not recognize La Petite, who 
scampered away from your hard blows, who 
twirled her saucy skirts before the footlights, who 
trudged wet and hungry through the midnight 
streets of Paris, alone. and not afraid! Oh, the 
freedom, the despair, the gayety of that wild life! 
I look back at myself as a creature I had known, 
a companion from whom I have wandered far 


- | faces, 


He had sprained his 


| tear yourself from her side. 
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away. And it is so, indeed! Here, respect, ten- 


der care, food, shelter, pleasant work are mine. I 


have changed my name, even, and these good peo- 


ple look on me—on me as the caretaker of a beau- 


| tiful child, his companion and theirs. I am 

dressed in neat mourning, with high neck and 
| little linen collar ; my hair is in smooth braids, 
| not so much as a curl or a ripple, but it looks 
| lovely, Marthe, even so, and I am a motherless, 
| fatherless girl of eighteen, working dutifully, and 
| oh! how happily, for a modest salary! Iam asleep 
| by ten o'clock each might, and my feet brush the 
dew from the velvet lawns before sunrise, often. 
It is not hard to be good, Marthe, when one has 


have found that out, and in this sweet life of duty 
Iam nol acting a he. This is as much my sphere, 
far more my sphere than that old turmoil, the 
feverish enjoyment—or was it anguish ?—of stage 
life. Marthe! Marthe ! I think now of that poor 
little self whom I knew with tears, She never 
realized how much she suffered. I can feel it all 
now. And I think of the other little ones—oh! the 
children !—who are still each night in the glare of 
the gaslight and of a thousand eyes, and after- 
wards in those horrible streets. I saved myself in 
time! How is Bebe, and poor Mai, with her thin 
cheeks and floating hair? And tell me of the 
others. I wish I might hold out my strong hands 
to help them, or that some good angel might. 
“This family with whom I am living now have 
80 much money, Marthe, and such gentle, unsus- 
poouns minds, 
ittle charge arrives — tall, 
widower, with no settled home, and of extravagant 
habits, so IT hear. He would be surprised to learn 
how much the demure little governess knows 
about him already, and the plans that are stirring 
; in her little brain. The good Sister Simplice 
helped me away from a life that must have 
dragged me down to wickedness, but—she did 
not quite make a saint of me, nevertheless! And 
80 I shall do what I can to gain for myself a safe 
place in this world ; wealth and comfort are worth 
trying for, and I shall have opportunities. This 
handsome, lazy fellow is to stay here the whole, 
long Summer. Who knows what may happen of 
good fortune for me? It will not be my fault if 
any chance slips by. I am already in the good 


bachelor uncle especially. I have won him to 
such good temper that his friends and relatives 
look amazed. Bah! it is nothing but in knowing 
how to manage people—that I could always do! 


inclosed, with the promise that [ will send you 
more, though you were never go¢ “1 to me—but no 
one had been good to you, poor woman 
should you learn ever to be kind? 
| heart has drawn me back to old thoughts and old 
You said I would long, some day, to come 
back. Ah, no! I bless the hour I took my cour- 
age by the hand and said farewell. 

* And now, again, farewell. Do not tell the 
little ones too much, only say I remember them. 
| Idon't give you the name I am known by here. 
On the slip inclosed you will find an address, 
Write, that I may know the money 1s received, 
And go, adieu, poor Marthe! With good wishes 
from La Petite.” 





« * - * * * 


Summer had passed, and September was scat- 

tering down its brown and golden leaves, when 

| Mrs, Gilder said, impulsively, one day, and look- 
ing her handsome brother in the eyes: 

‘But you are flirting with Lucy, Ray ; you can't 
deny it, after all!” 

**T beg your pardon, dear.” 

‘Then, what are you doing ? You can’t seem to 
Your eyes devour 
her. I am sure every one must notice your in- 
fatuation.” 

‘*My dearest girl, considering that Miss Lucy 
divides her time between little Ray and our re- 


| spected uncle, I really do not see where the oppor- 


tunity occurs.” 


“Tt doesn’t occur ; you make all the opportuni- 


ties ; and you must not suppose that people haven't 
eyes ! 
Oh, Ray, if it should be serious ?” 

Colonel Freevent threw away the end of his 
cigar and rose impatiently. He stood beside his 
sister and towered above her. 

‘* Well, Estella—if ?” 

‘*Oh, Ray !" she gasped the words. 

‘You almost deserve that it should be serious !” 

| he said, angrily. 
could think of such a marriage ! 
would be so pleased—don't you think he would ? 
and I should have such an excellent chance to in- 
herit his money if I broke the very conditions by 
which it comes to me? You know very well that 
his stipulation against my marriage was the 
strongest point in his will—and—and—lI would so 
likely throw away a fortune for a little, nameless 


girl " 
| He flung himself out of the room, leaving his | 
sister bewildered by his vehemence, and strode | 


into the grounds, facing the conflict of suddenly 
awakened thought. 
Estella’s words had brought an unexpected 


time, his true relation to Lucy D’Arey. It was 
that of a passionate, determined lover thwarted 
and held in check by fate. He had begun most 
| kindly and fairly towards Lucy, and had meant 
| truly by her ; but gradually the wish grew to test 
' her nature a little, to awaken the woman in the 
child, to see her steady, smiling eyes droop away 
from his and the blush deepen on her cheek. 
was a triumph 
when at last it came, and he found a heart alive 
and tremblingly unfolding under his voice and 
smile. And soon a stronger impulse, and less in- 
| nocent, dominated this sense of satisfaction. It 
was no longer enough that Lucy should give him 
shy smiles and blushes and long glances. A time 
came when he spoke words to her that made her 
turn pale an.l wince as from the stroke of a lash. 
| Then she faced and answered him in her pretty 
| English that she had learned so fast and so well. 
**T thank you, sir—I will always thank you for 
the kindness that is past. This you offer now— 


love, you call it—I despise it !’—her eyes fiashed | 


dark lightnings at him—‘‘ and I despise you! Do 
you think I cannot care for my own honor, poor 
and friendless as I am ? Oh, be ashamed for your- 
self!’ She flung her head up like a queen, ‘“ Dare 
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food enough and clothing and friendly faces. I | 





And to-morrow the father of my | 
handsome, idle, a | 


graces of the family, and with the crusty old | 


! how | 
Well, see, my | 


You certainly are flirting or—it is serious ! 


‘As if a man in my position | 
Uncle Brand | 


| Task you now to come with me. 
| mother of my child! 
climax of feeling, and he realized, for the first | 


It | 
worth winning, he thought, | 








to speak again of this to me, and I leave your 
house instantly! Do you comprehend ?” 

And it was not until he had begged her pardon, 
on his knees almost, that she slowly yielded for- 
giveness. With the first smile of her returning 


light, ease-loving nature had ever known ; and 


| now it was becoming patent to the world, and he 


must bear to be schooled and criticised like a 
schoolboy, because — he was acting like a school- 
boy! Was not that the reason? 
should exist no longer. He would leave the place— 
he would take himself away beyond the influence 
of this sweet, fatal madness! A little courage 

But there, in his very pathway, higher than 
granite wall, and stronger, stood an obstacle that 
made his strength faint and frail. Lucy was be- 
fore him. In turning an angle of the walk he had 
come upon her. She greeted him with a smile and 
blush together. The wind had roughened her 
smooth hair a little, her eyes were full of life and 
brightness, She was waiting for little Ray to over- 
take her, whom she had distanced in a scamper 
down the hill. 

‘*Lucy,” he said, earnestly ; and at the gravity 
of his tone her look changed te one of wonder, ‘‘I 
shall leave here to-morrow early ; I am going *— 
he checked himself, and forced a smile—‘* well, 
on my travels again, let us say, but, at any rate, 
far from Lucy, and—we must say good-by !” 

She did not answer ; the color ebbed out of her 
face, but she, too, forced a smile. 

‘* Will you meet me here to-morrow night ?” he 
urged, hurriedly. Little Ray had almost reached 
them by this time. ‘* Will you come to me for one 
half-hour, dear—the last ?” 

“Oh, no—no! I could not; and '’—lifting a 
sad glance to his face—‘‘ if I were your equal you 
would not ask it.” 

‘* My equal !” he repeated, bitterly. ‘‘ Good and 
pure and gentle as you are—to speak of being my 
equal !”” 

“Ray !"—for the child had rushed between 
them, out of breath, and was clinging, with both 
arms, to Lucy’s slender waist—* will you go up to 





“aes | the house and walk—mind, not run—for papa’s 
‘*And you, Marthe, accept now this little sum | 


cigar-case ? You will find it on the corner of my 
desk or on the mantel-shelf ; but don't come back 
without it—that is papa’s best boy! It is there— 
somewhere.” As the child went obediently away, 
he added, abruptly, to Lucy : ‘‘I have it with me, 
but I wanted a moment to talk to you alone.” 


| 


| suffered me to love you! 


| confidence began the strongest mental struggle his | 


‘*It is true, Raymond, as true as heaven !" 
‘And you never told me? All this time you 
And you saw from the 
first how it was with me. You did not care?” 

‘“*] was not married then,” she answered, pite- 
ously. ‘* Until three days ago, I was free.” 

‘But whom have you married? For God’s sake, 
tellme! You had no lover.” 

““No—no lover. I have married your Unck 


| Brand !” 


Very well ; it | 


They were standing still in the lonely pathway 


| now, with the benediction of the evening sky 
above them, and the hush of sunset in the air. 





| Lucy was the first to speak. 


“Do not be sorry, Raymond,” she said, gently, 
yet with a sort of anguish that wrung his heart. 
“Take comfort in believing that Iam unworthy, 
as I shall in knowing at last how noble and how 
true you are! Do you love me for my own poor 
self? ...I would have walked with you bare- 
foot through the world, if I believed so, dear! 
But how could I know? I had heard of your 
success with women, and your carelessness of 
their pain. I said, ‘It will never be so with me "’ 
You had trampled my pride under foot once—do 
you remember? I said to myself I would be even 
with you one day for that! And your tenderness, 
and your lover’s words and ways, were like daggers 
to my heart, because I had no faith! Yes, I 
seemed kind and gentle to you, but I meant to 
make you suffer, I planned for it! ... Ah! we 
have not much charity or forgiveness in our 
hearts, we women who are brought up in the 


| streets of a wicked city and behind the footlights 


| 


of a theatre. Yes, Raymond, that is Lucy !” for 
he had started back, and was looking at her wildly, 
‘the nameless one—the child of the people! You 
have never known me until now! Now, I give you 
my secret—make what you will of it! Denounce 
me to these people, I deserve it, for I have stepped 
between you and your fortune. And I am pun- 
ished as never woman was punished before, be- 
cause I have cast away the love I would have given 
all else to win. I loved you, Raymond !” 

But she can say no more. Her words die 
against his breast, stiffened in the sudden close 
embrace of his arms—only for an instant—she 
struggles so desperately in his grasp that he is 
fain to free her. 

“Do not think (oo ill of me.” she says, humbly. 
‘Do not believe that I ever can fall so low as 





| that! Iwill not wrong the man who is my hus- 
band . Raymond, it may be hard for you to put 


‘* But why ?” she asked, quietly, not looking at | 
him, as they walked along the graveled way—look- | 


ing rather at the low evening hght slanting across 
the fields, 

“You cannot guess the reason, of course !"’—a 
little scorn in his voice. ‘* Shall I tell you, 
Lucy? Must I say to you in plain words all I have 
felt this long, lovely Summer, while we have been 
together, what I feel now when I know that we 
must part?” 

‘** Do not,” she said, calmly, but her lip trembled 
alittle. ‘We have been good friends, and—we 
wish each other well. Is not that enough ?”’ 

“For you, it may be ; I think it is! For me, it 
ought to be, perhaps. I would be wise to go from 
here without another word to you except good-by : 
but, Lucy, I can t leave you, dear—dearest—with- 
out telling you this, at least--that I will be a 
better man all my life for having known you !” 

Oh!” She shrank from him, from the touch he 
had laid on her arm, like one in physical pain. 

‘*No, Lucy,” strengthening his grasp gently ; 
‘Jet me speak. A woman like you has the power 
to awaken soul and conscience ina man. Do you 
suppose I have found no sermon in your lovely, 
pure life, so full of duty and self-sacrifice? And 
can I part from you without making an acknowl- 
edgement of the good you have done me?” 

“Oh!” Again the stifled, bitter cry of pain. She 
wrenched herself away from his clasp. 
you to say nothing more. I can’t listen . I dare 
not! Try to think well of me afterwards—and 
forgive me. I must leave you now—oh, I must! 
God bless you always !” 

But he caught her by the wrists, almost roughly, 
and held her before him. 

**You will leave me when you answer me—not 
before !” His breath came in quick pants ; he had 
thrown prudence to the winds. ‘‘You know I 
speak truth when I say this : that I love you, that 
I have loved you since the first time you lifted 
your brown eyes to mine. And you love me, too! 
I knew it, when you evaded me, when you ex- 


| pelled the poor counterfeit I offered—when you 


turned from me in your lovely scorn and anger. I 
never meant to say these words to you : I meant 
to leave you with a friend’s good-by ; but, instead, 
Be my wife—the 
It is a poor fortune, dear, 
but with it I offer you the first real love of my 
heart and—the last.” 

**Oh, never—never ! 


It cannot be!” But now 


| her tears were falling ; he could scarcely hear the 


murmur of her voice. 

**You do not believe me ?” he asks, pleadingly, 
‘because my life has been so trifling and so 
frivolous? You cannot rest your faith on mine.” 

‘“*T am not worthy,” she said, struggling with 
her sobs, and speaking gradually with more calm- 
ness. ‘You are noble and good. I know the 
sacrifice you would make for love’s sake—for my 
sake—but it cannot be! Forgive me. Oh, if you 
knew how my heart is torn, Raymond, look me in 
the face!" She raised up hers, tear-wet and lovely. 
‘* What you ask is now impossible. A month ago, 
a week ago, it might have been—not now !” 

‘Impossible ? Because you do not love me. Is 
that the reason ?” 

She continued looking at him an instant longer, 
then dropped her face in her hands. 

‘*T am married already !” 

The words came slowly, as if forced from her 


lips. 
‘*Married !"" A strange smile broke over his 
features. ‘‘ But I simply can’t believe that, Lucy ! 


It can’t be true !” 


| kept pure my dying 
| heaven she has helped me to be strong, 


faith in these words, yet it is true that for all my 
sad, reckless life of hardship and temptation (it 
will break your heart to hear it, dear!) I have 
mother’s kiss, and from 
I have 
fought hard battles with the world, in loneliness, 


| in despair sometimes, but never in shame! I 


knew what shame was—and all the sorrows of de- 


| gradation—you would shudder to look back with 


me on all the scenes I can remember. And, at last, 
a good angel came to me, a sister of the lost and 
poor, who helped me to find this peaceful, happy 
life. And—that is my history! I have told your 
uncle all. Before I could take the hand held out 


| to raise me to the place at his side, I told him 


* T beg of | 


all the truth.” 

**And the marriage, Lucy ?” 

‘*When we rode to Newport that last day alone 
together, we were married. I there begged him 
then to keep it secret, for a little while—oh, I am 
sorry now !—all this might have been spared. .. . 
And yet, no! For, if you had loved me, Ray- 
mond, and asked me to be your wife—as you have 
asked me,” with a long sigh, ‘ too late—I would 
have told you my sad story, and so I would have 
lost your love, as I have lost it now.” 

“You have not lost it, Lucy,” he answered, 
mournfully, his eyes riveted on her upturned 
face ; ‘* that seems saddest of all! But you have 
taken yourself away from me. You have made 
this marriage that your very soul must revolt 
against—for what? For money, station? Oh, 
child! we would have been happier, two poor 
lovers breaking a crust together, willing to work 
and hope 4 

“T know—I know!” she interrupts, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Do not speak of that! Oh, Raymond, 
think a moment! I was alone in the whole wide 





world. No one cared for me, no one belonged to 
| me. I must fight my own hard way through life, 


| wretched past forgiven and forgotten. 


or sink and die by the roadside. And then, all at 
once, it seems that I am dear and necessary to 
some one—that another soul looks to mine with a 
longing for care und sympathy—that I can take 
the place of an honored woman in the world—the 
I did not 


| dream of winning his love, as I dreamed of win- 


ning yours. Oh, forgive me and pity me—pity me 
for what I have gained—and lost !” 

“*I do pity you, dearest, God knows I do—and 
myself most of all !” 

His voice breaks hoarsely, he turns away his 
head. There is the sound of a heavy step on the 
gravel behind them, and so they both look round 


| startled, a servant comes hurrying towards them. 


| to come at once, sir. 


** Colonel Freevent, Mrs. Gilder would wish you 
Your uncle has fallen in 
a fit on the library floor! He is unconscious-like, 
and I am ordered to go for Dr. Gray !” 

And so, within a week, the little adventuress, 
with the shrewd brain and pure heart, had be- 
come wife and widow, and within a year a happy 
bride again ! 

“Doesn't it seem just like a page out of a 
novel,” Mrs. Gilder said, pensively, looking up 
from her embroidering. ‘‘ To think that you can 
have Lucy, and your fortune, too! Too lovely to 
believe !” 

‘‘Lucy is my fortune,” replied Colonel Free- 
vent, turning his newspaper to get at a new para- 
graph.” 

‘Yes, of course, but its nice to have money, too. 
I believe I would have been angry at any other 
woman for marrying Uncle Brand, but as it hap- 
pened everything has been just splendid. I know 
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she will make you such a perfect wife ! A girl with | 
Lucy's bringing up - 

‘*Lucy’s bringing up was the making of her,” 
rejoined Colonel Freevent, emphatically. ‘If her 
old aunt in Paris had been less strict, and if Lucy 
had had any opportunity of seeing the world, my 
chances would probably have been rather small. 
But as it is, I suit her pretty well—don’t I, Lucy?’ 

And Lucy, stopping before the open window at 
sound of her name, looks up with a smile and 
a blush at her lover’s blue eyes, just as she had 
looked at him the first day they met. 











THE FALL OF BUDDENSEIK’S 
BUILDINGS. 


( N the afternoon of Monday, the 13th instant, a 

row of eight unfinished tenement-houses, five 
stories high, in Sixty-second Street, between Tenth | 
and Eleventh Avenues, NewYork, fell with a terrible 
crash and roar. In an instant the long “block” | 
of brick buildings was thrown into a heap of | 
ruins, covered with dense clouds of dust, from 
the midst of which came the cries and groans of 
the workmen buried in the wreck. Panicgind con- 
sternation filled the neighborhood. When the 
dust had settled somewhat, here and there from 
out the scattered bricks, the broken rafters, the 
beams, the rubbish and the tin, men were seen 
crawling, battered, bruised and _ blood - stained. 
At various points others could be discovered 
hemmed in by the débris, pinned down by some 
massive beam or stout rafter, striving to free 
themselves with the desperation of men struggling 
for their lives. The rescuing force augmented | 
rapidly, and soon two or three hundred men were 
at work among the ruins. The number of men in 
the wreck could not be definitely ascertained, but 
fortunately the full complement of laborers em- 
ployed ..out the buildings were not inside them 
at the time of the collapse. All Monday afternoon 
and night, and several days following, the search 
went on. About fifteen men, all more or less 
seriously injured, were taken out, and one of these 
has since died. The building contractors claim 
that all the employés are accounted for, but some 
of the workmen hold to the opinion that there are 
still some bodies beneath the great mounds of 
bricks. 

The houses, whose construction was begun on 
December 3d last, were being hurried forward to 
completion with a view to their being ready for 
oocupancy by May Ist. The builder was Charles 
Buddenseik, who has been arrested and put in 
the Tombs. How he caused these and other 
buildings to be constructed is a matter at present 
under official investigation. The utmost exertion 
seems to have been made to put them up in the 
cheapest manner possible. The débris showed this. 
Hundred of bricks from the pile of rubbish were 
as clean as if just from the yard, and it was the 
universal expression of scores of experts who 
visited the scene of the disaster, that the mortar 
had been made without sand. The loam obtained 
in excavating the cellars was cheaper, and it was 
used in its place. Every brick showed this to be 
the case, and throughout the ruins there were 
evidences of cheap materials wnd cheaper work, 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
VLADIVOSTOCK, ON THE JAPAN SEA, 


Vladivostock, at the mouth of the Amoor River, 
is Russia’s naval station in Eastern Siberia, on 
the upper Japan Sea. Extensive dry docks have 
been lately constructed there by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and in view of the present threats of 
war, the place assumes a prospective importance. 
The British also are strong on the Pacific seas. 
They have war vessels in Chinese, Californian and 
South American waters ; and a recent letter from 
San Francisco says : ‘f There are now in the harbor 
of San Francisco forty-six British ships, and thirty- 
eight British vessels are on their way to this port 
from all over the world.” 


A ZEREBA NEAR SUAKIN. 

‘+ A zereba,” says a facetious descriptive writer, 
*¢is an animal of the order of Pachydermata, It is 
graminivorous, and is usually formed of sand and 
water barrels. Its chief habitat is Central Asia, 
but it also frequents the neighborhood ef Tamai, 
where Englishmen get inside it for the purpose of 
being killed by the Arabs. It has been supposed | 
that. the wooden horse of Troy was a zereba.” The | 
zereba used in Sir Gerald Graham's campaign on | 
the Red Sea coast is a defensive structure, some- | 
thing akin to the blockhouse of colonial American 
history. Our picture shows a zereba and advanced 
redoubt, on the plain, four miles from Suakin, on 
the line of the pioneer railway constructed. by the 
Royal Engineers. It is nearly opposite the position 
held by Osman Digna at Hasheen. The redoubt | 
is a small one, square, the lower part built of sand- 
bags, the upper story of planks, with a look-out | 
box raised above, to observe the enemy’s approach ; | 
the whole surrounded by a ditch and another 
zereba of bushes, behind which are two Krupp 
guns, 

Kina HumMBert PRESENTING THE COLORS TO THE 
New Irautan REGIMENTS, AT RoME, 

An imposing military spectacle gave animation 
to the spacious Piazza d Armi, at Rome, on the 
morning of the 14th ultimo. King Humbert, in 
the presence of the Crown Prince, General Pal- 
lavicini, a large numler of Italian and foreign 
officials, and a large "oly of troops, formally pre- 
sented the colors to the newly-organized national 
regiments. There are eight of these regiments, 
representing the different districts of Italy—from 
Milan to Messina. They comprise between 7,000 
and 8,000 men, with 1,500 horses and 20 cannon. 








They will form four brigades, under the command | 


of General Dezza. The new soldiers were aroused 
to enthusiasm by the presence and words of the 
King, who, with his own hand, entrusted to their 
care the unstained colors of United Italy—** Questo 
sacro emblema che le vostre virtii renderanno 
sempre rispettato e temuto.” 
AMEER ABDURRAHMAN KHAN. 

Abdurrahman Khan, Ameer of Cabul and ruler 
of Afghanistan, is fifty-five years of age. He isthe 
eldest son of Afzul Khan, and is thus a grandson 
of Dost Mohammed, who ruled Afghanistan till his 


death in 1863, and nephew to the late Shere Ali, | 


who was deposed and expelled by the British in- 
vasion of 1879, and who died soon afterwards in 


exile. When Shere Ali was pore by > bl 
ish, Aba t yho had married a daughter | 1 

Uf the Turkish Anieer of Bokha | General Burrows was defeated by Ayoob Khan, we | and Torch. April 17th—In Flushing, L. ¥., Will- 
lost 21 officers, 300 English and 700 natives killed, | iam B. Draper, well known in business and poli- 
15 officers and 90 men missing. At Mczrs, when ! tics, aged 83 ycars, 


of the Turkish Ameer of Bokhara, took refuge in 
those countries north of Afghanistan beyond the 
Oxus, which had then not yet been subjected to 
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Russian control. He was pursued, however, by the | General Roberts defeated Ayoob Khan and brought 


persecuting spite of Shere Ali and Yakoub, who | 
| had seized his mother, wife and sister, and detained | wounded. At Liang’s Neck our losses were 81 


them many years prisoners at Candahar, and who 
compelled the Ameer of Bokhara to deny him an 
pees in that State. Abdurrahman was fain to 
put himself under the protection of the Russians, 
then gradually advancing their conquests in 
Turkestan, and was received by General Kauf- 


mann, who procured him, in his poverty, a Rus- | 


sian pension of 25,000 roubles a year, and after- 
wards permitted him to reside at Samarcand. 
After innumerable intrigues and internal dissen- 
sions, the throne was again vacated and the present 
Ameer was chosen in 1880, and has been very sub- 
stantially supported by the British Government of 
India, under Lord Ripon, receiving from it a 
regular subsidy of £160,000 a year, with large gifts 
of artillery, rifles and ammunition to improve his 
military force. 
AFGHAN ‘CAVALRYMEN. 

The Afghan cavalrymen are fierce, stalwart 
fellows, and ride over their rough country like 
Cossacks, They figured prominently in the recent 
desperate encounter with General Komaroff’s 
Russian forces on the Kushk River. They carry 
European sabres, and the chief peculiarity of 


| their uniform is the headgear, which is of sheep- 


skin, with the iong wool dyed black. 


GEORGES SAND’S REASON FOR MALE 
ATTIRE, 

My thin boots wore out in a few days. I forgot 
to hold up my dress, and covered my petticoats 
with mud. My bonnets were spoiled one after an- 
other by the rain. I generally returned from the 
expeditions I took, dirty, weary and cold. Whereas 
my young men acquaintances—some of whom had 
been the companions of my childhood in Berri— 
had none of th 
therefore had a long gray cloth coat made, with a 
waistcoat and trousers to match. When this cos- 
tume was completed bya gray felt hat and a loose 
woolen cravat, no one could have guessed that I 
was not a young student in my first year. My 


| boots were ‘my particular delight. I should like 


to have gone to bed with them. On their little 
iron heels I wandered from one end of Paris to 
the other ; no one took any notice of me or sus- 
pected my disguise.— Histoire de ma Vie— Georges 
Sand, 


IMITATION GRANDFATHER CLOCKS. 
Tue real grandfather clocks are still much 


sought after, not only by the nouveaux riches, but 
by those whose aristocratic ancestors failed to 


hand down the tall time-pieces which stood in } 


their hallways in the days of yore. The word real 
is used advisedly, for the demand for these old- 
fashioned time-pieces has given rise to the manu- 
facture of imitation grandfather clocks, A year or 
two ago some were brought to this market from 
the New England States, but at present Baltimore 
is the only place where the imitation clocks are 
manufactured and sold as genuine. Many of our 


largest jewelers, however, are making clocks, the | 


cases of which are constructed of mahogany, 
walnut, .rosewood and cherry, in imitation of the 
ancient time-pieces, but these are invariably sold 


for just what they are. Indeed, the fact is, that it | 


has been found impossible to build an imitation 
grandfather clock so that the deception could not 
be detected by experts, the defects being found 
in small details. 


In New England, a century ago, a large number ! 


of these clocks were made, the works being con- 
structed out of wood, and while they are said to have 


4 been excellent timekeepers in their day, such of 


them as are in existence now have long since out- 
lived their usefulness, except as ornaments or 
curiosities. The real antique grandfather clocks, 
with metal works, are dated from 1790 to 1810, 
The style known as the ‘* Dutchman” represents 
by far the finest of these antique clocks. These 
were made in Holland, and some of them that are 
still in existence are dated as far back as 1700. 
Many of them are of exceedingly fine and intri- 
cate workmanship, chiming old Dutch airs, 
striking the hours and quarters, and showing the 
phases of the moon’s calendar. They are perfect 
timekeepers and are worth from $400 to $1,000 
each. 

Early in the eighteenth century the English also 


manufactured similar clocks, and quite a number | 
of them were incased in frames by Chippendale, | 


the famous cabinetmaker of a century and a half 
ago, and those now command fancy figures, 

**Ts it possible,” asked a reporter of an expert 
in the business, ‘‘ that the clock of the future will 
run perpetually, being so constructed that the 
changes of the temperature between night and 
day will wind it up?” 

‘No doubt that such clocks will be manufac- 
tured, as it is perfectly feasible to construct one 
to be run not only by changc3 in the tempera- 
ture, but by other simple forces—such, for in- 
stance, as the draught from a chimney. Clocks 
can be also constructed to run for an almost in- 
definite period without being wound up, by ex- 
treme delicacy in manufacturing their works.” 

‘Do you think that clocks of this character will 
ever come into general use ?” 

“That is not likely, as the delicacy of their 
works would prevent them from being of practical 
value for every-day use.” 








BRITISH BATTLES IN ELEVEN YEARS. 


Tue following is alist of British battles, with 
the losses thereat, fought in the last eleven years, 
from Amoaful to the fight at Baker's zereba near 
Suakin. At Amoaful, where Sir Garnet Wolseley 
routed the Ashantees, our loss was 7 killed and 200 
wounded, At Peiwar Kotal (Afghan war, Gen- 
eral Roberts), our loss was 2 officers and 10 men 
| killed and 2 officers and 71 men wounded, At Is- 
| andlana (Zulu, Colonel Durnford), all our men 
| were killed—23 ofticers, 500 men and 1,000 natives. 

At Rorke’s Drift we lost 17 killed and 10 wounded. 

At Slobane Mountain, South Africa, we lost 11 

officers and 80 men killed and wounded, At 

Ekowe our loss was trifling, there being scarcely 
| more than 41 killed and wounded. At Ulundi we 
| lost 104 killed and wounded. At Charasiab, in the 

second Afghan war, General Roberts, marching to 
| Cabul, lost in action 24 killed and 57 wounded, At 


| Cabul. where the fighting lasted three or four | aged 86 years; in Philadelphia, Pa., Charles C, 
davs and Roberts retreated to the Sherpur canton- | Haffelfinger, the well-known book publisher, aged 
| ments, we lost 62 killed and 164 wounded. Gen- | 58 years. April 16th—In Rome, Italy, Edward 
| eral Gough, struggling to relieve Sherpur, lost 5 | Pierrepont, Secretary of the American Legatie, 


killed and 33 wounded. At Ahmed Khel we lost 
17 killed and 124 wounded. At Maiwand, when 


1ese inconveniences to submit to, I ! 


the war to an end, we lost 29 killed and 161 


| killed and missing and 109 wounded. At Ingogo 
we lost 150 killed and wounded, and at Majuba 85 
killed, 131 wounded, and 60 prisoners taken. At 
Tel-el-Kebir we lost 9 officers and 45 men killed | 
| and 22 officers and 320 men wounded. At Teb, 5 | 
officers were killed, 17 wounded, 25 non-commis- | 
sioned officers and privates killed and 123 wounded. | 
At Tamasi our loss was 5 officers and 86 men 
| killed, 8 officers and 105 men wounded. At Abu- 
| Klea we lost 9 officers and 65 men killed, 9 officers 
| and 85 men wounded. At the battle of Gubat we 
| lost 19 killed and 66 wounded. At Hasheen 
| our loss was 21 killed and 42 wounded. In the battle 
of Sunday, March 22d, we lost 7 officers and 63 men 
killed, 6 officers and 89 men wounded, besides a 
large number of men belonging to the Indian 
contingent.—Pall Mall Gazette. 











FACTS OF INTEREST. 

VACCINATION is carried ont so strictly in the 
Prussian army that nota soldier has died of small- 
pox since 1875, 

Tue tin-bearing area in New South Wales is 
estimated at nearly 8,500 square miles, but at the 
present time the New England district yields the 
most of the tin produced, 





‘‘Lonsrers,” says Professor Beckmore, “are 
| now taken almost entirely from deep water, and 
{ at the present rate of decrease will shortly become | 
curiosities, to be found only in the museums,” 


In a tree felled recently in Winchester County, 
N. Y., were found several flying squirrels that had 
made their nests in the centre of the supply of 
| honey laid up by a swarm of wild bees. They had 
| devoured the honey, thereby causing the bees to 
starve to death. 





makes the total length of submarine cable, accord- 
ing to the Electrician, about 68,000 miles. Each 
cable contains an average of forty strands of wire, 
so that altogether there are over two and a half 
million miles of wire used in their construction, 
or ten times the distance from the earth to the 
moon, 


| THE completion of the Mackay-Bennett cable 


Tue number of non-working holidays in France, 
including Sundays, amounts to 100 whole days 
in each year. In Greece they have 100 days ; 
in England there are 84; in Russia, 66; in Brus- 
sels, 65. In the United States it varies in different 
States ; but few, if any, have more than seven 
or eight legal holidays in the year in addition to 
the Sundays. 


“LAND AND WATER” says the common belief, 
that ivy trained against the walls of a dwelling- 
house produces damp walls and general unhealthi- 
ness, is fallacious, The very opposite is the case. 
If one will carefully examine an ivy-clad wall after 
a shower of rain, he will notice that while the over- 
lapping leaves have conducted the water from | 
point to point until it has reached the ground, the | 
wall beneath is perfectly dry and dusty. More | 
than this, the thirsty shoots which force their way 
| into every crevice of the structure which will | 
| afford a firm hold, act like suckers, in drawing 
' out any particles of moisture for their own nourish- 
ment. The ivy, in fact, acts like a greatcoat, 
| keeping the house from wet, and warm. One 
more virtue it has, in giving to the ugliest struc- 
ture an evergreen beauty. 








A RECENT issue of the Pekin Gazette contains a 
report from the outgoing Viceroy of Fukhien 
| stating that he had handed over the insignia of | 
office to his successor, including, inter alia, the | 
seal, the imperial death-warrant, banners and 
tablets, and the conch-shell best used by the 
throne. The latter has a curious use. A coiich- 
shell with a whorl turning to the right is supposed 
when blown to have the effect of stilling the waves 
(from the excruciating nature of the sound?), and 
| is hence often bestowed by the Emperor upon high 
| officers whose duties compel them to take voyage 

by sea. The Viceroy of Fukhien probably pos- 
| sesses one of these shells in virtue of his jurisdic- 
| tion over Formosa, to which periodical Visits of 
| inspection are supposed to be paid. 





THERE is probably nothing of the kind in the 
world equal in extent to the line of docks in Liver- 
pool, presenting, as they do, quayage to wet docks 
and tidal basins alone of twenty-two and one-half 
miles, and a water space of 333 acres, and which— 
lands, sheds, yards, quays and warehouses—cover 
an area of 1,040 acres. But these figures only apply 
to the Lancashire side of the Mersey Dock and 
Harbor’s Estate. On the Cheshire shore, at Bir- 
kenhead, there are docks with a water area of 
164 acres, with nearly ten miles of quayage ; thus 
making in all a water area of nearly 500 acres and 
a total quayage of nearly thirty-two miles, in 
addition to twenty-two graving docks for repair- 
ing vessels, with an aggregate length of floor of 
14,000 feet, the whole estate being studded with 
more or less imposing dwellings, such as dock- 
masters’ residences, customs and police depots, 
| clock towers, dockyard offices, and so on; and on 
the Lancashire side traversed by a double line of 
railway five miles in length. 








DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Aprit 10rH—In New York, Dr, John Butler, 
author of a valuable work on Electro-Therapeutics 
and Surgery, aged 41 years. April 11th—In 
Boston, Mass., Charles W. Slack, publisher of The 
Commonwealth ; in London, England, the Rt. 
Hon. George Swan Nottage, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don; in Springfield, Mass., the Rev. Wm A. 
Braman, a member of the New England Methodist 
Conference, aged 60 years ; in New Haven, Conn., 
John H. Tingue, a well-known plush manufac- 
turer, of Seymour, aged 50 years. April 12/h—In 
Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Edward T. Ely, aged 34 
years. April 13th—In London, England, Admiral 
Sir George Rose Sartorius, G.C.B., aged 95 years ; 
in Dublin, Ireland, Sir Edward Sullivan, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, aged 63 years, April 14th— 
In Brunswick Co., Va., W. H. E. Merritt, one of 
the most prominent lawyers of Virginia, aged 85 
years. April 15th— In Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. 
Dr. George Leeds, rector at Grace P. E. Church, 
in Baltimore, aged 68 years; in Lyme, Conn., 
Joshua Baker, ex-Military Governor of Louisiana, 





| aged 25 years; in Hagerstown, Md., Capt. John 
R. Mentzer, editor and proprietor of the Herald 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE new Cotton Exchange of New York city will 
be formally opened on April 30th. 


THE new “‘ Navy Register ” for 1885 gives a tol- 
erably clear idea of the number and size of the 
war-vessels of the United States, 


THE new line of steamers to run between Mon- 
treal, Glasgow and Liverpool, this season, will be 
specially adapted for the cattle trade. 


Tue Ferry Cabinet, though holding office less 
than two years, has been longer-lived than any 
Ministry since the fall of the Empire. 


GENERAL satisfaction is felt concerning the pur- 
chase by the State of ground at Poughkeepsie for 
a permanent camp for the New York National 
Guard, 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL VILAS proposes to insti- 
tute a reform in the matter of post-office names, 
That of Buzzards’ Roost, Ga., he has changed to 
Westlake. 

ALL the soldiers of the late war, now buried in 
the cemeteries in Philadelphia, are to be removed 
and interred in the new National Cemetery at 
Germantown. 

ANOTHER name has been added to Zoan. Mr. 
Petrie has identified it with Avaris, the stronghold 
of the Shepherd Kings, 3,500 years ago! So now 
we have Avaris, Zoan, Tanis, San. 


Hosritities between San Salvador and Guate- 
mala have ceased, and bases of peace have been ac- 
cepted by both countries, A general amnesty has 
= proclaimed and awaits the approval of the 
ailles, 


THERE are more than 3,000 women employed in 
the Austrian railway offices, says an exchange. 
They are paid from $15 to $380 a month. Nearly 


{ all of them are widows of men who have died in 


railroad service. 

THE ruins of Fort Sumter are now but one story 
high, and there are but half a dozen guns, not one 
of which is fit for use. The Government pays 
#200 a month for watchmen, who keep lights 
burning for the guidance of mariners. 


Tue Sixty-fifth Montreal Volunteers, a French- 
Canadian Regiment, has refused to advance 
further against Riel, making the excuse that they 
need equipments, The true reason is, however, 
believed to be their sympathy with the French 
half-breeds under Riel. 


A woman—Mme. Novikoff, the Russian diplo- 
matist in England—is credited with having con- 
vinced the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette that 
Penjdeh was awarded to the Russians by the 
Boundary Commission last Summer, and turned 
the Gazctle against war. 


BermupDa is growing rapidly in favor of a Winter 
resort for those who seek a beautiful island and a 
balmy climate. To meet this demand, the Quebec 
8. 8. Company has put on the line from New York 
the new fast steamer, the Trinidad, 2,200 tons, 
and equipped to carry 150 pessengers. 


A CLERGYMAN in Boston, in a recent sermon 
alluding to the distinctions made in the ‘ Rise 
and Fall of Silas Lapham,” between people living 
at the South End and at the Back Bay, said that 
the people who lived on land that God made were 
just as good as those who lived on land made by 
man. 

THE appeal of ex-Mayor Edson, of New York, 
from the order of Judge Freedman, declaring him 
guilty of contempt in disobeying the injunction 
order restraining him from nominating a Com- 
missioner of Public works and a Counsel to the 
Corporation, has been sustained by the General 
Term of the Superior Court, 


Tuousanps of people participated in the Lincoln 
memorial services at Springfield, Ill, on the 15th 
instant. The parade was abandoned on account of 
the rain, and as much of the programme as could 
be conveniently carried out was given at the State 
House, where an eloquent eulogy on the martyred 
President was delivered by General John A. Logan. 


Goop order continues on the Isthmus of Panama, 
A dispatch from the City of Mexico via Galveston 
says: ‘*Authentic information has reached this 
city that on Wednesday the officers of the Colom- 
bian Government selected one hundred of the 
worst rebels imprisoned at Colon, and, placing 
them on board a steamer, carried them out into 
the bay, where the entire one hundred were 
thrown overboard and drowned !” 


SENATOR MANDERSON, of Nebraska, says : ‘‘There 
can be nothing done in the Oklahoma question 
until Congress acts on the extinguishment of the 
Indian title. The Senate sub-committee will soon 
be on the ground to investigate the charges that 
the lands are occupied by interlopers. If the 
cattle-men are found there they will have to go, for 
if actual settlers are to be debarred from the 
lands there is all the more reason why the cattle- 
men should not be permitted to occupy them.” 


A FAMILIAR feature of the Yale-Harvard race 
course at New London, the black and battered old 
hulk of the war-steamer Florida, will be missing 
this year, The huge vessel was anchored for many 
years at the grass-grown Navy Yard wharf, near 
the finish, an its rotten decks afforded an ex- 
cellent view of the college contests. The Florida, 
which cost the Government $1,800,000, was recently 
sold by auction for less than #50,000, and Mr. Has- 
kell, the contractor, of Boston, is stripping her. 


ALTHOUGH no official information has been 
received by the Marine Hospital Bureau of the 
existence of cholera in any part of Europe, the 
Government authorities are taking every possible 
precaution to prevent its introduction ‘into this 
country. The sanitary inspectors attacbed to the 
foreign consulates have all been reappointed by 
the Secretary of State. The quarantine stations 
at Ship Island and Sapelo Island are already in 
operation, and those at Delaware Breakwater and 
Cape Charles will be put in operation by the 1st 
of May. 

Tue financial statement of the Brooklyn Bridge 
for the month of March tends to vindicate the 
policy of cheap tolls, even if we consider the 
structure not as a public work, but as a commer- 
cial enterprise. The receipts from the prome- 
nade during the month were $1,629.98 ; the total 
expenses, ¥3,808. The total receipts from the 
railroad were 41,096.56; its total expenses, 
$30,493.29. The total receipts from the carriage- 
way were $4,645.83 ; its total expenses, $2,867.49. 
The receipts for the first 28 days of March, as 
compared with the receipts for the 28 days of Feb- 
ruary, show a decrease in the business of the rail- 
road of $12,000, and an increase of $157.75 in the 





promenade and of $431.57 from the carriage-way. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—AN AWAKENING. 


\ATHERINE did not return immediately to 
the city. She could not. The thought of 

) her life there, of the odious little shop, her 
grinding poverty, her entire isolation from all 
congenial society, was utterly intolerable in her 
present condition of bewildered misery. She had 
never known until now how largely resentful pride 
had contributed towards nerving her for her 
work, She had half-unconsciously looked for- 
ward to the time when Gregory would come re- 
pentantly back to her and proclaim himself a poor, 
miserable sinner. And she had taken a certain 
sort of satisfaction in the reflection that when he 
should so come, he would find her bravely shoul- 
dering her burden and performing for their child 
the two-fold duties of father and mother—a sight 
which would naturally intensify his remorse for 
his desertion of her, and cause him to cherish her 
all the more fondly for the future. 

But now Gregory was dead! He would never 
come back either to suffer remorse or to cherish 
his injured wife. Nothing remained of it all but 
the dreary necessity for labor. She knew 
must go back to the shop sooner or later, but not 
yet. Some respite from toil she must take. A 
few short weeks she must allow herself to get the 
better of this sudden blow. She would go to Med- 
way, her old home, for a month, 

She remained at Spottstown until after the quiet 
burial of her unfortunate cousin, then one morn- 
ing she asked Dr. Effingham to show her the spot 
where Gregory Kendall was buried. He went 
with her to the graveyard of the asylum, He 
stopped before a freshly-made mound, at whose 
head was planted a small, white, wooden cross, 
with No, 44 painted in black upon its surface. 

She gazed down upon the mound, the cross, the 
figures, in a calm, pulseless condition of nerves 
that struck herself with astonishment. 

What did it mean? Had she never really loved 
her husband ? or was she, just now, so stunned by 
her cousin’s revelation that all natural feeling was 
submerged in a flood of reproachful indignation 
at the monstrous suspicions of her own rectitude, 
and presently she would begin to realize that 
anguish of desolation which the bereaved and 
widowed heart most naturally would feel? She 
was not conscious of egotism, nor to blame for it, 
but in the whole melancholy tragedy played out to 
the bitter end by her cousin, her husband and her 
one-time lover, Spencer Whitehurst, her own role, 
that of the injured wife, was in her own estima- 
tion the pivot of interest upon which it all turned, 
And while standing there over Gregory's grave, it 
was not of his fatal mistake that she was thinking, 
nor of his hours of agonized suspense while wait- 
ing for her explanation (an explanation so implor- 
ing demanded in the letter Eva had so tardily 
delivered) of what seemed to him damning proof 
of her guilt ; not of his despairing flight from 
his home, nor yet of his lonely brooding over 
the horror of it all until Reason fled her 
throne. But of her own innocence, her own 
wrongful accusation, her own deserted isolation, 
her own bitter future of poverty, loneliness and 
laber. Of all the four who had been principal 
actors in that tragedy, she alone had done abso- 
lutely nothing to precipitate it to its awful dénoue- 
ment, and she alone remained to bear the heat and 
burden of the day. The rest had passed over the 
river of Lethe and rested in the Jand of oblivion, 

Dr. Effingham had considecrately left her to her- 
self after pointing out the grave to her. He re- 
joined her now, when it was almost time to close 
the gates. 

‘*Have you any wishes concerning the—the re- 
mains, my dear madam? Any desire to remove 
them? Any orders for a slab, or headstone, or 
inscription ?” 

“Thank you, no —at least not at present. 
Should I come to feel differently, I can easily com- 
municate with you.” 

Then earnestly thanking him for the kindness 
extended to her cousin, and for his courtesy to 
herself, she bade him good-by, and drove back to 
the railway hotel where Betty and Rosa had been 
left during these few sad days, leaving good Dr, 
Effingham to piece together the odds-and-ends of 
a tragedy with whatever skill for romancing he 
might be possessed of. 

The next night she slept under the roof of her 
childhood’s home She found it easier to 
among her old friends clad in widow’s weeds than 
to walk in their midst a deserted wife. 

Naturally, Eva Clay's dying confession haunted 
her memory day and night. Her thoughts re- 
verted to the friend who rescued Gregory from 
self-destruction. Who could that have been? 
She rapidly ran over the list of those likely to 
watch over her husband so tenderly, At last the 
name of Hugh Gorham suggested itself, Could it 
be that he, of all men upon earth, had shared her 
husband's foul suspicions of herself? She grew 
sick with apprehension of the thought. Great 
God ! was there no end to the mischief tha; dead 
woman had worked her? Could it be that Hugh 
Gorham was carrying about with him the convie- 
tion that she was a murderess? And was all his 
kindness to her, then, but contemptuous pity for 
a forlorn, forsaken woman? The idea wrung 
from her hot, scalding tears of anguish that had 
not fallen over Gregory's grave—convulsive sobs 
of indignant misery shook her frame, and by that 
storm-gust of passion Catherine Kendall came to 
know that to that grave, icy, reserved man of law, 
her whole soul had gone out in a burst of passion- 
ate adoration, such as she kad never yielded to 
mortal man before. 

All unasked, all unbidden, she (perhaps an ob- 
ject of scorn and loathing to him) had flung the 
richest vreasures of a passionate woman’s heart at 
his feet. Would he stoop to look in pity upon 


go 


she | 


| the offering ? or would he spurn it from him with 
contempt ? She did not know, she scarcely cared 
to know ; she only knew that she had awakened 
to new possibilities in her own nature, 
found out how to love, and, stranger to say, the 
revelation had come to her in her eager search for 
the reason of her own dead, emotionless calm 
over Gregory’s grave. 
**T tried to be a good wife to him,” she mur- 
mured, ‘* Was it my fault. that I could not love 
him?” 


CHAPTER XX. DANGEROUS CONSOLATION, 


M® GORHAM found himself in need of a com- | 


forter! It was a novel requirement for a 
man so well-balanced, so self-contained, one who 
usually found himself fully equal to Fate’s sud- 
denest and most unlooked-for whims. 

But, for once in his life, his busiest days left him 
in a strangely unsettled frame of mind. His soli- 
tary evenings irked him. For once in his life the 
placid contemplation of his own serene pre-emi- 
nence failed to ease a strange inward smart, and 
rigid application to work proved no panacea for 
the most dreadful ennui he ever remembered en- 
during. Philosophy was at a discount, and the 
sulks held recognized sway over him. 

Four consecutive Sabbath-days had found him 
turning away from the inhospitably closed doors 
at Shropshire’s Stand with ever-increasing sur- 
prise and disgust. 

A month, and yet not here! What could it 
mean? He wondered if that other man, who had 
shared with him the sudden surprise of finding 
Catherine gone, was, like himself, impatiently 
watching for her return, He resented the possi- 
bility as an impertinence. That source of discom- 
fort, at least, he could rid himself of. He called 
at the Belmont House for Colonel Ethan Haver- 
sham. ‘‘Gone.” ‘* Where?” ‘Returned to his 
home in the South.” Further inquiries revealed 
the fact that Colonel Ethan Haversham was a 
wealthy Southern planter, who came North every 
Summer to spend some weeks near an afflicted 
daughter, who was in one of the deaf and dumb 
asylums of the city, which inquiries terminated 
the lawyer's interest in the name of Haversham, 
as he supposed, 

None the less, Mr. Gorham needed consolation. 
His books failing him, his work and his club prov- 
ing but so many sources of weariness, he turned 
to a woman on the homeopathic principle of—like 
curing like. A woman was at the bottom of his 
unrest; another woman might give him rest—or, 
if not next, at least distraction and entertainment. 

He took himself virtuously to task for this sink- 
ing into bondage to his neighbor's wife. Then he 
sminiled at the triteness of his own well - worn 
strictures, 

Commonplace rebukes, he called them, suit- 
able to commonplace sentiments in common- 
place souls, 

Thus he argued : 

“The unmistakable soul 


homage which my 


She had | 
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| hand, that woman turned and flashed one look of 
eager curiosity at the child-faced beauty who had 
put her arm into his, with a coquettish air of 
proprietorship, agonizing to behold. 
So Betty called a hack and Catherine Kendall 
| entered it, and rode home, and opened the doors and 
windows promptly to free the dismal little rooms 
of their musty smell, and listened listlessly to 


| 
| 


Betty’s brother as he gave a running account of | 


the month's doings, and felt absolutely indifferent 


in her absence. And snapped Betty up almost 
| savagely for asking what she would have for 
supper, and apologized for her own savagery 
sweetly and promptly, and felt altogether miser- 
able and nervous and disconsolate. 


Kate's fretfulness,” after that first night of their 
| arrival at home. 


| ‘Poor creetchure,” she said, “it’s enough to 


spile her sweet ways an’ her purty eyes. too, the 
trouble that’s been piled on her po’ shoulders so 
sudden-like. First, the master to clear ont in the 
most unaccountable way, an’ to die in strange 
hands ; now Miss Evy gone, too, all in a heap-like. 
I'll be jes’ as patient as it’s in me to be ; 
care if she gets as cross as two sticks.” 

But the next day, and from that day forth, she 


as to whether the store had made money or lost it | 


prove the greatest barrier to his belief in the story 
she was resolved upon telling him. 

“Yes, I loved Gregory very much,” he an- 
swered, absently, for he was trying to decide if he 
should then and there tell her the truth concern- 
ing that incarceration. or wait a little longer. To 
deliberate was always his choice ; moreover, she 
threw her weight in the balance by saying : 

“T have something I want very much to tell 
you, Mr. Gorham ; have you time for a patient 
hearing?” 

“‘T have time for anything you may wish to 
say,” he said, leading her to a sofa and seating 
himself by her side. 

But Catherine had overrated her own strength. 


| Tears came instead of words, and it seemed a 
Betty had no cause for wonderment at ‘‘ Miss | 


I don’t | 


| waited in vain for some occasion to exercise her | 





yields to Gregory Kendall's wife is amenable to no | 


ordinary strictures. I simply regard her as the 
one woman necessary to the perfect rounding of 
my existence. She is my complement. With her 
by my side, coming into my life as she has, after 
the urgent demands of my ambition have been 
fully gratified, I should be a stranger to unrest. I 


resolve upon forbearance. 
Patiently, calmly, resolutely Catherine seemed 
to have taken up her cross, with its added weight, 


resolved to bear it with soldierly fortitude to the | 


bitter end, 

Betty’s brother plead so piteously not to be cast 
out of his situation that he was engaged perma- 
nently ; and Catherine, knowing that Shropshire’s 
Stand would for a long time to come be her only 
dependence, added another branch of industry, 
for which hitherto she had lacked time. Coloring 
photographs for any of the galleries who would 
employ her, and painting water-color mottoes and 


| me? 


book-markers, for which she found a ready sale at | 


her own counter, 

Thus occupied with her brush and paints in the 
rear of the shop, over which she could still retain 
a supervision, without the degradation of personal 
attendance upon every housemaid or school-child 
who might happen to need a lamp-wick or a slate 
pencil, she felt as if she had made one step up- 
wards in the world. 

She had returned to the city on a Monday, 
and as the week gradually wore towards her day 
of rest, her nervous apprehension concerning 
Mr. Gorham’s coming increased to a painful 
degree. 

She hoped he would not come, She almost 
doubted her ability to preserve a decent com- 
posure in his presence. As she had approached 
her home, the sight of him waiting, as she had 
supposed, to welcome her, had given the lie to all 
the torturing suspicions that had beset her since 
Eva's confession. Surely this ‘was more than 
contemptuous pity,” she had thought, and she 
was so dismally alone that the slightest token of 
friendly interest assumed undue proportions in 


| her eyes. But when those calmly penetrating eyes 


should not care to question the future, so full of | 


infinite content would be the present. I shall 
never insult her womanhood, or sully my own gen- 
tlemanly honor, by breaking into her ear one word 
of love or desire, until I have irrefragable proof 
of her husband’s death. In the meantime, her 
presence fills my soul with joy, and her absence is 
a pain tome. She is out of my reach. Forbidden 
fruit, of such rare excellence and desirability as 
seldom man was tantalized with. In the mean- 
time, she is as safe in my hands as is her own little 
Rosa.” 


In consideration of all which, Mrs. Lulie Mel- | 


mont would have been excusable for the fiercest 
display of feminine spite had she known that Mr, 
Gorham’s sudden increase of sociability was due 
solely to the fact that he songht in her lively 
presence consolation for another woman's absence. 

She was gay, handsome, entertaining, and not 
averse to exercising all her talents for his lordly 
pleasure. And the lawyer found his leaden-winged 
hours wonderfully brightened by her efforts. 

He rode with her, dined with her, and appeared 
by her side in public quite often enough to war- 
rant an anxious world in pronouncing the whole 
thing settled. 

And so it came about that when, in the fourth 
week of Mrs. Kendall's absence, Mrs. Mandeville 
demanded his services as a driver to the depot to 
meet the gay little Widow Melmont, after an 
absence from the city of a day or two, nothing 
came more natural than for him to say, ‘“ Yes,” 
and to go. 

As the cars ‘slowed " into the station four pairs 
of female eyes were fastened with !ooks of expect- 
ancy upon the towering form of the lawyer, as, 
with impressive ease, he made his way through the 


crowd, One pair gleamed from the sombre depths | 


of a widow's vail. Catherine Kendall couid not 
repress a throb of pleasurable surprise to think 


he should have divined the very hour and the | 


moment of her coming, and be there to comfort 
her with a sense of human sympathy and guard- 
ianship. Betty’s honest eves had promptly re- 


cognized him, and just as she turned to assure | 


Miss Kate that ‘ seems like they had some friends 
left yet,” the pert voice of a lady’s maid, who had 
been a source of agony to Betty during the whole 


| trip, said, just behind her : 


| 


‘* Here he comes, Miss Lulie. Ketch him lettin’ 
anybody else see you safe to home !” 
Catherine had half risen from her seat to meet 


him, when these words fell upon her ear with | 


deadly distinctness, and as Hugh Gorham brushed 
by a thickly-vailed woman in black, with a cour- 
teous apology for touching her with the hat in his 


of his had glanced beyond her to rest with pleasant 
recognition upon another woman’s face, the sting 
of her disappointment had gotten the better of her 
womanly pride for a Short while. 

For that first uncomfortable evening she had not 
been able to adjust herself at all to her shabby sur- 
roundings and friendless home-coming. Before 
morning, however, she had clearly defined her own 
position, and established the boundary line be- 
tween herself and Hugh Gorham. 

The thought that it was he who had taken that 
defamatory scrap of paper from Gregory's hand 
and been led by it to believe her capable of the 
crime of murder was so monstrous, that she was 
utterly at a loss to reconcile such a belief on his 
part with his friendly advances and apparent 
respect. She was resolved to have an interview 
with him on that very subject ; after which, only 
as her business adviser, could Mr. Gorham have 
any interest for her in the future. 

She wondered if he would come as usual on 
Sunday. She wondered if he would believe her 
bare, unsupported statement of the true story of 
Spencer Whitehurst’s death. She wondered if he 
loved that beautiful creature she had traveled 
with—wondered, and paused to wipe a tear from 
the photograph she was coloring. Sunday came 
and one of her doubts was answered, for Mr. Gor- 
ham came with it. 

It was with a start of irrepressible surprise and 

| agitation that he advanced to meet her with out- 
stretched hands, 

Pardon him, virtuous reader, the flush of ex- 
quisite, tender happiness that stole through the 
strong man’s whole being, as his gaze once more 

| rested upon his neighbor's wife. whom, despite the 
decalogue, he did covet with a mighty heart-greed. 
Her greeting was agitated by the belief that in 
the eyes of this high-toned, honorable man she 
was a suspected criminal. 
‘‘What does this mean ?” asked the lawyer, lay- 
| ing his hand upon Catherine’s black sleeve. 
| ‘I have been to Spottstown,” she said, briefly. 
| To Spottstown! Well?” 
| And to Gregory’s grave.” 
| 
} 
| 


“To Gregory’s grave! Itisalie! A foul, mis- 
| leading lie! It cannot be !” he answered, with a 
| sudden violence that frightened her. She had 
| never seen him thus, and how could she tell that 
he strove with a strong hand to strangle the 
guilty throb of joy that had sprung into existence 
| with her first words, 

| The mute surprise in her eyes as they were fas- 
| tened upon his agitated features restored him to 
| himself. 
| 


‘Pardon me,” he said, almost humbly, ‘my 
surprise was uncontrollable.” 

‘“T knew you were very fond of my husband,” said 
Kate, her heart swelling within her at the thought 
of how that fondness for Gregory had been the 
only source of his kindness to herself, and might 





long time to the man who sat by her side, moodily 
resentful that such a burst of grief should be 
called forth by the mention of Gregory’s name, 
before she was sufficiently calm to say : 

“What has become of all the old, brave self-re- 
liance I used so to boast of ? It has failed me when 
I need it most. What is it that makes me so child- 
ishly eager to right myself in your eyes? What is 
it that makes me fancy that despite the honorable 
rentiment you utter, despite the poverty and 
loneliness that appeal to your manly sympathy 
alone, you look upon me with the loathing that 
every honorable man must feel for a woman 
whose hands have been dyed in blood ?’ 

‘* Hush !" he said, in a harsh, hoarse voice, lay- 
ing a repressing hand upon her lips. 

** Hush, I will not! How dare you think it of 
How dared he believe it possible? You 
would say proofs—my dress—my gloves—that 
accursed serap of paper? Against them all was his 
knowledge of me. But let him rest. He has paid 
the price of his mistake. It has sent him to a 
lunatic’s grave. Pity was all the feeling I could 
find in my heart as I stood over that grave. He 
ruined my life and I ruined his. God pity us both 
and pity all connected with this woeful business ! 
But you! oh, I cannot let you go from me be- 
lieving me a thing of guilt and black deceit!” 

Then rapidly she told him the whole story down 
to the sad finale of Eva Clay’s murmurs and 
death-bed confession. 

“Why did you not tell your husband all that 
you have told me?” asked the lawyer, chaining 
her gaze with an inquisitorial eye, before which 
nothing but the dauntless truth could have stood 
unabashed, 

**In the first flush of it, I sought to shield my 
cousin until it should be necessary to tell him, in 
case suspicion should fasten upon an innocent 
person. But he soon put it out of my power 
to tell him anything, by his mad refusal to see me 
before I went to my father ; when I returned he 
wag gone. But as God is my witness, never, until 
on her death-bed, my cousin delivered me my hus- 
band’s letter telling me of his suspicions, did I 
once suspect that to be the cause of his desertion. 
And you!” she said, her voice quivering with 
anxiety—‘‘ you! Have you been kind to me all 
these long months believing me a monster of 
guilt, but still entitled to the crumbs of kindness 
that the dogs may gather if they can? Oh! bitter, 
bitter, bitter !” 

Then taking both her hands in his, Hugh Gor- 
man looked pityingly down into her pale, beauti- 
fal face. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, ‘for the belief that 
Gregory forced : von me before I knew you. Since 
I have known you, I have been content to relegate 
Spencer Whitehurst’s killing to the realms of 
mystery. I have not believed you capable of that 
deed. I have not befriended you from pity alone. 
You have appealed to that within me which is far 
above if not better than manly sympathy. Greg- 
ory Kendall left you to my safe keeping ; I have 
tried to remember my promises to him ; if I have 
failed it has been because Stop ! I, too, have 
something to tell you, but I think before I speak. 
Your impetuosity has almost carried me out of my 
usual sluggish current of action. There are times 
when what one ought to do becomes an exceedingly 
vexatious problem, even to those who flatter them- 
selves as entirely free agents. If I have been 
enigmatical to-night, pardon me, and trust in me.” 

Then he went away from her with scarce a 
good-by. 





(To be continued.) 








WINNIPEG AND THE REBELLION. 


b harr tee the present capital of the province 
of Manitoba, was incorporated as a city in 
1873. Previous to that time it was known as Fort 
Garry, taking its name from the Hudson Bay 
Company's post established there more than half 
acentury ago. It was the chief centre of the In- 
dian and Hudson Bay Company’s trade. After 
the suppression of Riel’s first rebellion by General 
Wolseley in 1870, the occupation of the place by 
troops gave an impulse to its growth, wich has 
continued rapidly up to the present time. 

The Winnipeg of to-day is a thriving city with a 
population of over 5,000. Situated at the junction 
of the Assiniboin and Red Rivers, it is 1,180 miles 
from Montreal via the Canada Pacific Railway, or 
1,843 miles via Chicago and St. Paul. Fearing the 
effect of the present troubles in the Northwest 
upon immigration to Manitoba, the local Legisla- 
ture has just passed a resolution with the object 
of setting forth the fact, ‘that there is not the 
slightest disturbance in any part of Manitoba ; 
and that. as the existing trouble is confined to the 
districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan, along the 
north branch of the Saskatchewan River, some 
hundreds of miles northwest of the settled portion 
of Manitoba, all who contemplate going to Mani- 
toba this Spring can do so with perfect security.” 

Dispatches from Winnipeg report the compara- 
tively rapid progress of Gencral Middleton’s forces 
towards Battlefor® and unless the reported nego- 
tiations with Riel result in a peaceable settlement 
a fight may be looked for at an early day. Colonel 
Otter has abandoned the river expedition and 
formed a fiving column for the relief of Battle- 
ford. Battleford dispatches say the country north 
of there has been burned for miles by Indians 
traveling westward. All farms on both sides of 
the river have been raided and horses and cattle 
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driven away. Signal fires are seen all around. 
The garrison, however. are powerless to do any- 
thing except to hold themselves in readiness to 
revent an attack. During the past week troops 
rave continued to arrive in small detachments 
at Winnipeg, whence they are departing for the 
front as rapidly as possible. 


A RECEPTION AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


yy... correspondence and dispatches, 
in these days, are oontel largely to reports 
and comments upon the President’s policy, official 
appointments, debates upon tariff revision and 
silver coinage, and a thousand other political 
matters which interest *‘mere men”; 
women of the country also demand, their share of 
news, in the form of information concerning the 
social side of the new Administration. Society has 
its own politics, diplomacy, revolutions and wars, 
It has also its grand conventions, parades and 
reviews, Jeffersonian simplicity may do for the 
husbands ; fashion is what interests the wives. 
The intervention of the Lenten season, and the 
lingering and critical illness of General Grant, 
have checked the social festivities at the White 
House since Presiilent Cleveland’s advent, and 
postponed until next season the ‘‘merry war” over 


the question of rank and precedence amongst the | 


ladies of the new Administration. Miss Cleve- 
land, at the White House, of course holds the posi- 
tion of the first lady of the land. 
Executive Mansion, the Vice-president’s wife is 
held to rank first, and the President’s sister 
second, When it comes to the wives of the Cabinet 
officers, the Speaker of the House, the Chief Jus- 
tice, the Senators, Representatives and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court, the question be- 


comes one of formidable complieation, which next | 


Winter must settle. 

Our illustration represents an informal recep- 
tion in the Red Room of the White House. The 
President, Miss Cleveland and a group of Cabinet 
officers and their wives will be recognized in the 
foreground. 


THE PRELLER MURDER. 


HE peculiar circumstances connected with the 


murder of the young Englishman, Arthur | 


Preller, at St. Louis, have awakened a general in- 
terest in the case, which is indicated by the atten- 
tion given to it by the newspapers from day to 
day. On Tuesday, the 14th instant, the mutilated 
body of aman was found in a trunk, in a room at 
the Southern Hotel. The appearance of the body 
indicated that some powerful corrosive poison had 
been administered. It was identified as that of 
Mr. Preller, who had arrived at the hotel on the 
3d of April in company with one W. H. L. Max- 
well. Neither Preller nor Maxwell had been seen 
from the 5th of April up to the time of the dis- 
covery of the body. A card found inside the 
trunk containing the remains of the murdered 
man bore the words, *‘So perish all traitors to the 
great cause,” evidently in Maxwell's handwriting. 
Theories differ as to the signiticance of this clew. 
The prevailing opinion, however, is that robbery 
was the real motive for the crime. 

C. Arthur Preller was the son of E. Preller, of 
London, dealer in print cloths and embroidering 
silks. His brother and himself were also int 
terested in the firm, and he traveled as its repre- 
sentative. This was his third or fourth trip through 
this country. He reached New York city about 
March Ist. He was about twenty-seven years of 
age, but very young in appearance. He was of a 
contemplative cast of mind, caring nothing for 
society, and the last man in the world to take up 
with fast companions. He dressed richly, but 
quietly, and often carried as much as #500 about 
his person. He was of medium height and size, 
resembled a creole in his features, and wore a 
dark mustache. 

Of Maxwell little is known, save that he was the 
companion of Preller previous to the murder, and 
was to accompany him to Australia. He was ap- 

arently an Englishman, about thirty vears of age. 

he police were put upon his track immediately 
upon the discovery of the murder, and he was 
traced to San Francisco, There, on the 16th in- 
stant, Chief Detective Lees discovered that Len- 
nox Maxwell on the Sunday previous purchased a 
steerage ticket, on the steamer City of Sydney, for 
Auckland, New Zealand, and signed his name as 
D’Auguier. A cable dispatch was sent to Auckland 
for his arrest, and a letter was sent by steamer to 
Honolulu, so that in the event of his stopping 
there, that place being a calling port of the City 
of Sydney, he might be apprehended. The police, 
however, think that he will change his course at 
Honolulu, and take passage for China or Japan by 
some sailing-vesse], in which case all trace of him 
will probably be lost. 


SILENT PIANOS. 
JoseErry, the pianist, practices hours daily upon 
a dumb piano, and Von Bulow carries one with 
him in his travels to keep up his practice, and 


Liszt is said to use one assiduously. The object of | 
substituting a silent instrument, which is said to | 


be growing in favor with musicians, is to subor- 


dinate the sense of hearing in practice, and to ) 


protect the player from the nervous fatigue pro- 
duced by the use of that sense, at the same time 
that the senses of sight and touch are employed. 
A skilled musician said, recently, that the exhaus- 
tion from practicing upon a piano was greater 
than most persons imagined. He doubted whether 
a street-paver was a8 much exhausted by a day’s 
labor as a man who is obliged to practice all the 
afternoon. He favored the use of a piano that 
made no noise. He had heard a physician say that 
the nervous headaches of young women in 
musical conservatories were largely due to the 
din of practice, and it.was often thought that this 
noise impaired the musical sense. The mute 
piano makes the performer depend upon his eye 
and his touch, and enforces more attention to the 
score, 80 that he will be able to get a notion of the 
music upon sight-reading. 

There are some mute pianos in New York and 
several in Boston. The first one sent to this 
country came from Weimar, and after the model 
of this one others were constructed. The mute 
piano has a full keyboard, and has the appearance 
of an ordinary piano, but there is neither sound- 
ing-board nor strings within the instrument. The 
keys are weighted with lead, and provided with 
springs, which cause them to quickly go back to 
their places When touched. The tension may be 
regulated so as to correspond with the piano to be 
used for playing the music with sounds. Then 
the touch need not be varied, and the sounding 
piano need not be used except to correct errors in 
the shading of notes. It is further claimed that 
it is economy to use a mute piano, as an expert 
will play havoc with a good piano in two or three 
years’ hard practice. 


nut the | 


Outside of the | 


| The muscular and nervous strength required in 
modern exhibition piano-playing is surprisingly 
great. Faellen, of Baltimore, has so worked upon 
the muscles of his fingers as to be able to surprise 
the acquaintances with feats of digital strength 
and nerve. Carreno, with a very small hand, can 
crush the fingers of a strong man without moving 
her arm. This power comes from long practice, 
which to the devotee is limited only by endurance, 
and it is expected that the mute piano will increase 
practice, and accordingly develop more brilliant 
and difficult piano-playing. The instruments are 
inexpensive, but are made only when ordered. A 
piano manufacturer says that they should not cost 
over #25 or $30, as one cun easily be made out of 
a cast-off instrument. 


‘SUNSET’ COX. 
THE ““LAMBOYANT ARTICLE THAT GAVE HIM 
His SoBRIQUET. 

Waar a glorious sunset was that of last night ! 
How glorious the storm, and how splendid the set- 
ting of the sun! We do not remember ever to 
| have seen the like on our round globe. The scene 





| opened in the West with a whole horizon full of | 


foliage and brightened every object into its own 
hues. The colors grew deeper and richer, until 
| the golden lustre was transfused into a storm- 
cloud, full of finest lightning, which leaped in 
dazzling zigzags all over and around the city. 
The wind rose with fury, the slender shrubs and 
giant trees made obeisance to his majesty. Some 
even snapped before its force. The strawberry 
beds and grass-plots ‘‘turned up their whites” to 
see Zephyrus march by. As the rain came and the 
pools and the gutters hurried away, thunder 
| roared grandly, and the fire-bells caught the ex- 
| citement and rang with hearty chorus. The South 
and East received the copious showers, and the 
West all at once brightened up ina long polished 
belt of azure, worthy of a Sicilian sky. 

| Presently a cloud appeared in the azure belt of 


| the form of a castellated city. It became more 
vivid, revealing strange forms of peerless fanes 
| and alabaster temples and glories rare and grand 
| in this mundane sphere. It reminded us of Words- 
| worth’s splendid verse in his “* Excursion”: 
| ‘The appearance instantaneously disclosed 
Was ef a mighty city, boldly say 
| A wilderness of buildings, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendor without end.” 
| 
} 


But the city vanished only to give place to an- 
other isle, where the most beautiful forms of 
foliage appeared, imaging a paradise in the dis- 
tant and purified air. 

The sun, wearied of the elemental commotion, 
sank behind the green plains of the West. The 
‘great eye in heaven,” however, went not down 
without a dark brow hanging over its departing 
light. The rich flush of unearthly light had 
passed, and the rain had ceased, when the solemn 


and joyous after the storm, is heard with the carol 
of birds, while the dark and purple weapon of 
the skies still dart illumination around the star- 
ling cottage, trying to rival its angles, and leap 
into its dark windows.— Ohio Statesman, May 19th, 
18538. Edited by S. S. Cox. 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA AT 
AMSTERDAM. 
Ir is difficult to give an adequate idea of what 
the Empress’s outward appearance still is in this 
her forty-eighth year, The grace of her tall figure 


THE 





once will know her again in whatever disguise 
they may chance to meet her. She is now staying 
at Amsterdam to undergo a course of treatment 
from Metzger, the famous ‘‘ massage-doctor.” A 
few days ago she entered a toyshop where she was 
unknown, and after selecting a pretty baby-doll, 
she said to her lady-in-waiting : ** This will do for 
my little granddaughter.” The shopkeeper, whose 


golden, interpenetrating lustre, which colored the | 


| miodermal, spindle-shaped cells, similar to those | 


were permitted long ago. At the time of my visit 
these stones were being renewed in almost literal 


! 


sense, as the ancient inscriptions were being copied | 


on to the brand-new stones, 








THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Mr. Exuis Lever, of Bowdon, England, has 
offered a prize of $2,500 “for the invention or 
discovery of an economical, efficient and safe sub- 
stitute for gunpowder and other explosives em- 
ployed in the getting of coal.” 

THE best treatment for ink and rust stains con- 
sists in the application of two parts of powdered 
cream of tartar, one part of rah = powdered oxalic 
acid, Shake up the ingredients well together and 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


WALTER Von GoeEtHE, the last descendant of 


| the great German poet, has just died at Leipsic, 


apply the powder with a dry rag to the dampened | 


stain. 
should be very well washed. 


THE American Architect says that the simplest 


When the spot has disappeared the part | 


Mr. A. B. Lewis, of Poughkeepsie, has sold a 
handsome seal-brown coach team to President 
Cleveland. 

THE movement to erect a monument in Macon, 
Ga., to the memory of Sidney Lanier, the poet, 
has awakened widespread interest, 


Mr. W. W. Corcoran has caused a beautiful 
memorial to be erected over the empty tomb of the 
author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” in Tunis, 

GovERNoR Luoyp, of Maryland, is the third 
member of his family to hold that office, the first 
having attained it in 1709, and the second in 1809, 


Mr. Epwarp PIERREpPONT, the Secretary of the 


| American Legation, who was left in charge of 


and least expensive method for removing salt- | 
| petre exudation from brickwork, when the efflor- 
| escence is in positions where the sun and wind do 


not have free access, is to wash it off with diluted 
hydrochloric or common muriatic acid of com- 
merce. About half a pound of the acid is used 


with an ordinary pailful of water, the application | 


being made with a sponge. 

Oak seasoned by steam at high pressure is de- 
teriorated, The outside of the timber appears 
sound, but the middle is reduced to « condition of 
brown charcoal. Beams subjected to such treat- 
ment are concave on their sides, while those sea- 
soned by simple exposure to the air have some- 
what convex sides, Unseasoned oak timber, kept 
ina dry room at 150 degrees Fahrenheit, loses 25 
per cent. of its weight in four days, 


Dr. R. von LENDENFELD, who has been study- 
ing the sponges of the Australian shores for the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, thinks he 
has succeeded in discovering the nervous system 
of these low animals, which has hitherto escaped 
observation, The nervous system consists of small 


ectodermal elements which perform the functions 
of sensitive cells in jelly-fish and higher animals, 


M. Pasteur recently recommended a member 


| of the Académie des Science to experiment with 


young animals in order to ascertain if they can be 
nourished upon the absolutely pure food which 
many people regard as an ideal dict—that is, a 
food wholly free from microbes. He believes that 





affairs by Mr. Astor, and who had been ill for 
some weeks, is dead. 


JAMES STEPHENS, the Fenian leader, writes to 
the Chicago Times that he was arrested in Paris 
while on a sick-bed and transported, in irons, to 
Belgium, without tasting food until his release. 


Miss CLEVELAND has not worn the same dress 
twice, so far, in all her social ceremonies, and 
women who notice such things augur that it is 
going to be a marvelously well-dressed Adminis- 
tration. 

GENERAL GRANT never sat but once to have his 
portrait painted in oil, President Huntington, of 
the National Academy of Design, was the artist, 
but the result was not very satisfactory to the 
friends of General Grant. 


‘*A cLouD with a silver lining is what I would 
call the Standard silver dollar,” is said to have 
been a recent remark of President Cleveland. 
‘*Seventeen per cent. is missed (mist) and only 
eighty-three per cent. silver.” 

Miss Rose CoGuian, the actress, after several 
years of widowhood, has taken a husband in the 
ina of Mr. Clinton C, Edgerley, a Boston 
awyer. The marriage took place in Jersey City, 


| on Easter Sunday, very quietly, and was not 
publicly known until now. 


such diet would not sustain life, and that the pres- | 


ence of common microbes in the digestive organs 
was necessary to the proper functional action of 
those organs. 

A NEw distinguishing characteristic has been 
discovered by Dr. Egger between natural wines 
and those fabricated with the addition of water. 
Pure natural wines contain three inorganic acids, 


| the phosphoric, sulphuric and silicic acids, but no | 


| nitric acid, 


church-bells pealed, the laughter of children, out | wines is almost exclusively taken from pump-wells 


is unmistakable, and those who have seen her | 


gallantry was greater than his discretion, said: | 


“Madame cannot be in earnest. Madame cannot 
have any grandchilden yet?” The Empress 
laughed good-humoredly, and said: ‘Indeed, Iam 
a grandmother four times over, and to prove the 
fact, I will come another day and select some toys 
for three of my grandchildren, and you will be so 
good as to send them direct to my daughter, the 
Princess Gisela in Munich.” The poor shopman 
was dumbfounded and begged a thousand pardons 
for his impertinence, but the Empress left the 
shop smiling, and said: “You were not imper- 
tineut; you were only gallant. «Good-by.” 


A BUDDHIST CREMATION, 

THE crematory is a low tower of brick ; within 
are four raised stones on which to rest the bamboo 
chair, wherein (with the monastic cowl drawn over 
his head, and hands placed palm to palm before 
his breast, as if in prayer) sits the dead monk, who, 
within twelve hours of his death, must be carried 
hither by lay brothers. He is followed to the 
funeral pyre by all the brethren, walking two and 
| two, clothed in sackcloth, and having a white cloth 
| bound round the head in token of woe. They 
have previously held solemn service in the temple 
for the repose of the dead, and as the procession 
slowly pa so they chant funeral hymns, 
Through the narrow doorway of the crematory the 
chair is carried, fagots are placed beneath and all 
around it, and the chief priest kindles the flame, 


to the ground while commending the mortal body 
to the ethereal flame. 

While the body is being cremated small pieces 
of fragrant sandal-wood are, from time to time, 
thrown into the flames. When the fire has done 
its work and only a few charred bones and ashes 
remain, these are collected in a stone jar and 
placed beside similar jars in a sepulchral store- 
couse, where they remain till a certain day of the 
year (the ninth day of the ninth month) when 


are carefully sewn up and are then thrown through 
a small sort of window into a great solid granite 
mausoleum. There are two of these buildings in 
the temple grounds, but one of them may no 
longer be used—not for lack of room, but because 
it already contains abont 4,950 sacks of ashes, the 
Buddhist law forbidding the storing of a larger 
number in one place. The ossnary now in use is 
divided into two compartments, one of which is 
assigned to the ashes of Buddhist nuns. It appears 
that there are exceptional instances when crema- 
tion is dispensed with, and ordinary burial in pon- 
derous coffins is lawful, even for a priest. 
cases, though rare, have occurred in comparatively 
recent years, and some very old horseshoe tombs 
in the temple grounds prove that such burials 





all the mourners falling prostrate with their faces | 


each jar is emptied into a bag of red cloth. These | l ; : 
| these are mentioned, but a few foreigners are in- 


As the water used in sophisticating 


contaminated with the impurities of the adjoining 
soil, admixture of water may be inferred if the 
wine contains any nitric acid. 


THE last invention for the protection of theatre | 
{,udiences is a *‘ penetrable safety wall,” which has | 


just been patented by an engineer at Kottsbus, 
Germany. The plan is to make the interior walls, 


in all parts of the theatre, of papier mache, made ; 


after a certain method. Such a wall will have the 
appearance of massive stone ; but by pressure upon 
certain parts, where the words are to be painted 
in luminous letters—‘*To be broken open in case 
of fire”—access to the exterior corridors is to be 
obtained, whence escape to the outer air can be 
made. 

Tue prize of 40,000 francs offered by the French 
Academy for some certain tests of death, to pre- 
vent people from being buried alive, was given to 
a physician who announced that on holding the 
hand of the supposed dead person to a strong 
light, if living, a scarlet tinge is seen where thie 
fingers touch, showing a continuous circulation 
of the blood—no scarlet being seen if dead. Dr, 
Max Bush announces that on contracting a mus- 


cle by electricity 1ts temperature will rise and be | 


shown by any small surface thermometer if the 


person is living ; if it does not rise, life is extinct. | 


Mr. F. C, Penrose has thus tersely summed up 
his opinion of the scientific use of ornament on 
buildings in ancient Greece : 


“Tt is impossible to | 


study Greek architecture completely without feel- | 


ing its high character. One great lesson to be 


| derived from it is in the economy of ornament. 


The Greek architects never frittered away their 


decorations over the whole surface of an edifice, | 


but carried out their works with the smallest pos- 
sible assistance from the carver’s hands, They 
obtained great variety in detail with symmetry of 


| general elevation, and this variety was not de- 


| ing the values of various lu 


signed for the purpose of giving picturesqueness, 
but because it was true to the plan.” 


PROFESSOR HERMANN'S moperets, for determin- 

yricants for machinery, 
consists of a perfectly cylindrical shaft supported 
on two journals carried by a branched support 
which so turns on a hinge that the shafts can be 
adjusted at an angle of five to ten degrees to the 
horizon. The upper end of the shaft is rotated 
by means of a handle. To use the apparatus, a 


| bent piece of the same metal as that to which the 


lubricant is to be applied is placed astride of the 
shaft and suitably weighted, and the number of 


turns of the handle requisite to cause it to slide | 


along the shaft with various lubricants are noted, 
The greater the distance traveled for a given 


number of revolutions the more eflicient the | 


lubricant. 


A wriTER in a recent issue of the North China | 


Herald describes a work on ** Saad ate bemrernrg | 


and Astronomers of Chinaand For@fgn Countries,” 
compiled towards the close of the last century by 
a scholar who afterwards became Viceroy of Can- 
ton. It is in ten volumes and forty-six chapters, 


| of which three only are devoted to foreign as- 


Such | 


tronomers and mathematicians. Forty-one of 
cluded in the chapters on the natives, for during 
the 4,000 years which the history covers there has 
always been a leaking-in of knowledge, in spite of 
the isolation of China ; and when foreign mathe- 
maticians were to be had, China has made use of 
them. The earliest Chinese astronomers recorded 
in this history were in the reign of Huang-Ti, and 
are purely legendary. One invented the cycle of 
sixty vears, another the twelve musical tubes which 
constitute the basis of weights and measures. 
These are supposed to have lived in the twenty- 
seventh century before Christ ; but, as they were 
not heard of until more than 2,000 years later, one 
may assume almost anything about them, except 
that they lived at the date assigned to them. 





M. ** Max O’RELL,” it is now an open secret, is 
not an Englishman in disguise, and his name is 
not MacSorrel, as the preternaturally wise have 
surmised. He is M. Paul Blouét, French master 
at Westminster School, and editor of the Claren- 
don Press volumes on ‘‘ French Oratory.” 


JumBo, the modern mammoth, may fairly claim 
a place in the ranks of greatness by virtue of 
being the largest of living animals that walk the 
earth. His biography has been written and pub- 
lished by his long-time friend and keeper, Mr. 
Matthew Scott, late of the Zoological Gardens, 
London. 

‘YEARS ago,” says Mr. Janes Payn, in the North 
American, **T had the compliment paid me of 
being asked by the editor of a great political 
organ to become a leading-article writer. I ex- 
—— my acknowledgments, but ventured to 
1int that I had not the necessary knowledge, 
and, in short, nothing particular to say upon the 
matters in question. ‘My good sir,’ said the 
great man, encouragingly, * we will stuff you like 
a chicken,’ ” 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND signs his letters,‘* Yours 
truly.” Mr. Hayes wrote, ** Sincerely yours,” Gar- 
tield, ‘* Very truly yours,” and ex-President Arthur 
usually appended * Faithfully yours ” to his corre- 
spondence. Mr. Arthur made the prettiest copy, 
but rarely wrote. Gartield was a writing-master 
in his youth, but grew careless in his chirography, 
and usually dictated to a stenographer. Mr. 
Hayes, on the other hand, seemed to delight in 
writing. 

Unirep States MrinisteER LowE Ly will formally 
introduce his successor, Mr. Edward J. Phelps, to 
the Court of St. James's, the Cabinet, —n the 
Foreign Oftice early in May. The retiring Minis- 
ter is also arranging a series of dinners and other 
entertainments, so as to give Mr. Phelps as pleas-, 
ant an introduction to London political and social 
life as possible. As soon as the new Minister is 
fairly installed, Mr. Lowell will return to the 
United States. His health is improved. 


THE anniversary of Thomas Jefferson’s birthday 
was celebrated at Charlottesville, on the 13th in- 
stant, by the dedication of the McCormick Obser- 
vatory, the gift to the University of Virginia by 
the Hon. Leander J. McCormick, of Chicago. The 
building and telescope cost $76,000, and the Obser- 
vatory has an endowment of $50,000 for the direc- 
torship. The director of the new Observatory is 
Professor Ormund Stone, a graduate of the Chi- 
cago University, and formerly in charge of the 
Dearborn Observatory. 

Poor Gordon could not help taking a quaintly 
humorous view of things, even in the dark days 
at Khartoum. When he found that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government was persistently disregarding 
his appeals for aid, and became convinced that he 
was to be a martyr to duty, he naturally blamed 
Sir Evelyn Baring for his abandonment, and said 
so bluntly in his diary ; but he added, with a keen 
recollection of his own last journey across the 
desert, “Oh, Evelyn! Evelyn! I would forgive 
you all your iniquities if I could see you bumping 
across the Korosko Desert upon a camel !” 


ApMIRAL Sir GEorGE Rose Sarrortvs, K. C. B., 
who died in London on the 13th instant was born 
August 9th, 1790, of good old sailor stock. His 
father was Colonel of Engineers, and his mother 
was the daughter of Admiral Harvey. He was at 
the battle of Trafalgar, the siege of Cadiz, and the 
surrender of the first Napoleon, and exerted ex- 
traordinary personal force in saving from failure 
the movement against Don Miguel, the Portuguese 
usurper, in which he commanded a fleet in the 
service of the young queen. While in command 
of the Malabar he saved the Missouri from fire in 
Gibraltar Bay, 1842, and was thanked by the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States, 


Amona the Consuls and Consuls-general ap- 
pointed during the past week are : James M. Mor- 
gan, of South Carolina, for Consul-general at 
Melbourne, Australia, and Jacob Mueller, of Ohio, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. The follow- 
ing Consuls were appointed : Charles W. Wagner, 
of Missouri, at Toronto; Thomas R. Welch, of 
Arkansas, at Hamilton, Canada ; Francis H. Wig- 
fall, of Maryland, at Leeds, England ; Charles 
Jonas, of Wisconsin, at Prague, Austria-Hungary ; 
Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, at Rotterdam ; 
William Slade, of Ohio, at Brussels, Belgium ; J. 
Harvey Brigham, of Louisiana, at Paso del Norte, 
Mexico ; Wm. J. Black, of Delaware, at Nureraberg, 
Germany. 
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NEW JERSEY.— HON. FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
EX-SECRETARY OF STATE, 


HON. JOHN S. McCALMONT, 


JN the appointment of Judge McCalmont, of 

Pennsylvania, for United States Commis- 
sioner of Customs, President Cleveland has 
filled one of the most important offices within 
his gift—particularly so to New Yorkers, 

John 8. McCalmont was born in the City of 
Franklin, Pa., April 28th, 1822. He went into a 
printing-office, at the age of thirteen, to learn 
‘the art preservative of arts.” At sixteen he 
entered West Point Military Academy. He 
was a classmate of U.S. Grant, but was gradu- 
ated in 1842. Afterwards he studied law, and 
was admitted to the Bar. In 1853 he was 
elected President-judge of the district com- 
posed of Venango, Clarion and Jefferson Coun- 
ties (Penn.). At the breaking out of the Civil 
War he resigned the judgeship and tendered his 
services to the National Government. His offer 
was accepted, and he was appointed Colonel of 
the Tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves, 
and commanded the brigade that fought the 
battle of Dranesville, Va. 

Previous to his election as judge, he served 
two terms in the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
and was Speaker of the House. During the 
Pierce campaign he was a Presidential elector, 
In 1872 his friendship for his old classmate, 
General Grant, influenced him to leave his 
party moorings, so far as national politics 
were concerned ; but in 1880 he returned to 
his first love, and did good work for the 
Hancock ticket. Judge MeCalmont’s civil and 
military records are unexceptionally good, and 
in private life no man stands higher. 


HON. HENRY LLOYD, 
GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND. 
HE new Governor of Maryland, Hon. Henry 
Lloyd, is the third of the name and family 
who has filled the Gubernatorial chair. Major- 
general Edward Lloyd, the first Governor, was 
the successor of the royal Governor Seymour 
in 1709. The second, Edward Lloyd, became 
Governor just one hundred years afterwards, 
1809-11, After a lapse of three-quarters of a 
century, another member of the family assumes 
the honors and responsibilities of the office. 





MARYLAND.— HON. HENRY LLOYD, GOVERNOR 


OF MARYLAND. 
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EW YORK CITY.— PROF, JOSEPH ECHTELER, SCULPTOR, AND HIS ST. BERNARD 


The present Governor, Henry Lloyd, was born in Dorchester 
County, Maryland, in 1852. He is the son of Danie! Lloyd, of Wye 
House, Talbot County, who was the youngest son of Edward Lloyd, 
Governor in 1809. Since 1860, when he was a boy of cight, 
Henry Lloyd has lived in the pretty town of Cambridge. After 
studying law, under Judge Charles F. Goldsborough and the 
Hon, Daniel M. Henry, he was admitted to the Bar on attaining his 
majority in 1873. In 1872 he had been elected assistant-teacher of 
the Cambridge Academy. where he was educated ; in 1874 he was 
made the principal, and retained the position until 1880, In 1881 he 
was elected to the State Senate from Dorchester County, defeating 
Dr, W. A. Smith, Republican, by 325 votes, receiving the largest 
number of votes cast for any of the candidates, At the last session 
of the Legislature he was elected President of the Senate, and 
made an excellent presiding officer. Upon the appointment of 
Governor R. M, McLane as Minister to France, and his consequent 
resignation, Presideat Lloyd became Governor of Maryland. As 
his portrait indicates, he has a very youthful appearance. He is 
the youngest Governor of a State in the Union, and the youngest 
Governor Maryland has ever had. 


HON. RICHARD B. HUBBARD. 


JYICHARD BENNETT HUBBARD, ex-Governor of Texes, and 
the new United States Minister to Japan, was born in Walton 
County, Ga., in 1833. His father was a soldier in the Revolution - 
ary War. After graduating from Mercer University, Georgia, and 
subsequently from the law department of Harvard College, he 
moved to Texas in 1852, and began the practice of his profession at 
Tyler, Smith County. He took a prominent part in politics, and in 
the campaign of 1855 he won the title of the ‘Eagle Orator of 
Texas.” He was bitterly opposed to the Know-nothing Party. He 
was a delegate to the National Convention at Cincinnati which 
nominated President Buchanan in 1856. When Mr. Buchanan was 
mangurated he appointed Mr. Hubbard United States Attorney fer 
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TEXAS.— HON. RICHARD B, HUBBARD, MINISTER TO JAPAN. 
PHOTO. BY SHULL, TYLER, TEXAS. 


the Western District of Texas. He held this 
office two years. He was again a National 
delegate in 1860. When the war broke out 
Mr. Hubbard raised the Twenty-second Texas 
Regiment, and was made a colonel in the Con-~ 
federate service. When the conflict was ended 
he retired to his farm, and, accepting the 
results in good faith, set himself to work re- 
pairing his shattered fortunes. Soon after he 
resumed the practice of law, he was chosen a 
National delegate in 1872 for the third time. 
He was Chairman of the State Convention in 
1874, and elected Lieutenant -governor the 
same year. He held this office two terms. In 
1876 Governor Coke was elected United States 
Senator, and Governor Hubbard succeeded 
him in the Gubernatorial chair. He retired 
from office poorer in purse, but richer in repu- 
tation, than when he accepted it. In 1880 he 
was for the fourth time chosen a National dele- 
gate, and again in 1884 he filled that trust for 
the fifth time. At the last Convention he was 
elected the temporary Chairman, a position he 
filled with signal ability. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH ECHTELER AND 
HIS DOG « BARRY.” 


er oge ECHTELER was born in 1853 in 
ey the little village of Segan, in Upper Ba- 
varia. His parents being poor, he was appren- 
ticed at the age of twelve to a stone-cutter. 
Afterwards he wandered from place to place, 
working at his trade and earning a scanty live- 
lihood. He finally drifted into Munich, and 
visited, for the first time in his life, a picture- 
gallery, and the magnificent Royal Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. From the impressions 
he received there dates his vow to devote him- 
self entirely to sculpture, and in his enthusi- 
asm he went straightway to his room and mod- 
eled his first head. Through the influence of 
the sculptor Kénig, now professor in Darm- 
stadt, Echteler attended the Royal Academy 
in Munich and studied under Professors 
Wiedermann, Knabel, and others. 

His first bust, that of Professor Von Nass- 
baum, won general appreciation. With restless 
activity, that surprised even his old masters, 
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he completed a large num- 
ber of notable busts, 
among which the follow- 
ing take high rank: 
Professor Wilhelm Kaul- 
bach, Charles Darwin, 
Bismarck, Queen Olga of 
Wiirtemberg, Princess 
Gisela of Austria (daugh- 
ter of the Empress of 
Austria), King Ludwig IT. 
of Bavaria, and many 
others, 

Among his ideal repre- 
sentations in marble are 
a ‘** Venus” and a “ Mater 
Dolorosa,” a ‘* Madonna 
Protecting the Orphans,” 
a ‘“* Knight and his Sweet- 
heart,” and many other 
groups. His first attempt 
in animal groups was a 
pronounced success. It 
represents a boy snatch- 
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ing his pet bird from a 
wild-cat. This group was 
cast in bronze, and is 
now in this city. 

Turning his attention 
to Hellenic mythology, 
Professor LEchteler cre- 
ated his ‘‘Theseus Peri- 
theus Fighting for 
Helena,” and ‘ Hercules 
Strangling the Nemean 
Lion.” Both these works 
were highly commended, 
and brought him the dis- 
tinguished honor of re- 
ceiving the great gold 
medal for art and 
sciences. 

In 1884, Professor Ech- 
teler came to New York, 
bringing with him sev- 
eral of his works. His 
model for the Cooper 
Monument at once arrests 
attention. It represents 
the amiable philanthro- 
pist in a sitting posture, - 














with a book in his hand. 
He looks, with benign cx- 
pression, upon a_ beauti- 
ful figure of Columbia, 
who, with outstretched 
hands, points towards 
him ; while two other 
figures, representing the 
industries of the country, 
pay homage to their bene- 
factor. 

Our portrait of the 
sculptor includes his in- 
se parable companion, 
“Barry,” a full-blooded 
St. Bernard dog of extra- 
ordinary size and rare in- 
telligence and beauty, who 
has saved the lives of sev- 
eral persons, and is a fa- 
miliar figure in the up- 
town streets of New York. 


EX-SECRETARY 
FRELINGHUYSEN. 
HE Hon. Frederick T. 
Frelinghuysen, whose 
critical illness during the 
past two weeks has left 


1 Burmese. 








C. ARTHUR PRELLER, THE MURDERED 
ENGLISHMAN, 


little hope of his recovery, is at this writing re- 
ported to be slightly better. His disease is an 
affection of the liver, and during the latter days 
of his illness he has lain unconscious most of the 
time. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen is in his sixty-eighth year. 
He was admitted to the Bar of New Jersey in 1839, 
appointed Attorney-general of that State in 1861 
and 1866, and in the latter year appointed United 
States Senator to fill a vacant seat, to which he 
was soon afterwards elected, He was re-elected 


2. Zulu Warriors, Princess and Child. 
5. Burmese Priests. 





6. Afghan Warriors. 
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3. Band of Nubians from the Soudan. 
7. Genuine Hindoo Nautch Dancers. 
9. High Caste Hindoos, 




















8. Aztecs of Ancient Mexico, 


GRAND ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS, AT BARNUM’S SHOW. 


in 1871, and in 1877 was offered the appointment 
of Minister to England, but declined it. In Sep- 
tember, 1881, President Arthur called Mr, Freling- 
huysen to the head of his Cabinet, as successor to 
James G. Blaine, in the office of Secretary of 
State. He served in that capacity until the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bayard, last month, 


HON. AMOR SMITH, JR., 
NEWLY-ELECTED MAYoR OF CINCINNATI. 
\ FEATURE of the Western elections was the 

Republican victory in Cincinnati, resulting 
in the election of Amor Smith, Jr., for Mayor. 
His majority was not quite 4,000. <A police judge 
and a magistrate were the only Democratic candi- 
dates elected. On another page will be found a 
portrait of the newly-elected Mayor, whose record 
thus far is chiefly a local one. 








BARNUM’S ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
HE mammoth and many-sided show of the 
great P. T. Barnum, after a brilliant opening 

in the metropolis, has begun its triumphal progress 
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TRUNK IN WHICH THE BODY WAS FOUND. 















































4, Todas Indlans, or Lost Children of Israel. 


eke the country. We 
illustrate one of the most 
striking and instructive 
features of the museum 
department of this great 
entertainment—the grand 
Ethnological Congress of 
savage tribes and repre- 
sentatives of strange races 
of people. In the cata- 
logue of Mr. Barnum’s 
vast human family we find 
mysterious Aztecs from 
Central America, Giants 
from Patagonia, Hindoos 
from Bengal, Wonder Men 
of Guatemala, Fanatic 
Sons of Confucius, Priests 
from Interior Burmah, 
Nobles from Siam, Sioux 
from the Wild West, Pil- 
grims from the ‘* Flowery 
Land,” Todas from the 
Mysore, Nubians from the 
Soudan, Bushmen from 
the Australian Wilds, 
Syrians from the banks of 
the River Jordan, Natives 
from the Regions of Anam, 
Idolators from the Hills 
of Nilgiri, Kurds from 
the historical Euphrates, 
Medes from the Scriptural 
Domains of the East, Per- 
sians whose Fathers were 
the Earliest Architects, 
Egyptians from the Realm 
of Cleopatra, Meek and 
Gentle People of the Laos 
Country, Cannibals from 
Australian Tribes, Bar- 
Darians from the Woods 
of Papau, Dwarfs from the 
Orient, Hottentots from 
Southern Africa, Circas- 
sians from Asia Minor, 
Malays from the Indian 
Archipelago, Polynesians 
from the Fiji Islands, 
Botocudoes from the Rio 
Parde, Ayambous from 
the Rio Doce, Stolid Mo- 
hammedans from the 
Sahara, Uj-Magyr Gyp- 
sies, Ishmaelitish Tshan- 
dalas, Warlike Afghans 
from the Hindu Kush, 
Zulus from Ethiopia, 
Ebony Moslems from the 
Kaffre Land, Kurds, Cir- 
cassians, Tartars, Tas- 
manians and Pastans, 
These strangers interest 
oldand young alike. Their 
peculiar physical charac- 
teristics, outlandish cos- 
tumes, arms and orna- 
ments, and active illustra- 
tions of the warlike, 
domestic, religious and 
festive customs of the sev- 
eral races to which they 
belong, amuse, astonish 
and impress their visitors. 
They form a congress of 
distinctive types of hu- 
manity, the like of which, 
probably,was never before 
assembled on the face of 
earth in peace and har- 
mony. 
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A CROW THAT FOLLOWED POE'S 
** RAVEN.” 


In the same room at Fordham in which the 


bones of sweet Annabel Lee, the wife of Edgar 
Allan Poe, were kept, waiting the transfer into 


the hands of relatives in Baltimore, was also 
jeal yusly guarded the original manuse ript of “ The 


Raven, which was destined to a place in the 
corner-stone of the Poe Monument. Late one 
afternoon, while the window happened to be 


opened, a raven flew in and lighted on the port- 
folio containing the precious manuscript. The 
gentieman in the room was, as can be readily con- 
ceived, at first much startled, but upon approach- 
ing the bird and finding it quite tame, explained 
the strange coincidence satisfactorily e nough. The 
raven showed no disposition to move, and the gen- 
tleman having no provision for 80 unusual a guest, 
took him to a druggist near by, who kept him for 
his children, as there was no advertisement for 
him in the daily papers. Soon after, while visit- 
ing at the house of a prominent and wealthy New 
Yorker, the hostess expressed to him the desire for 
a tame crow. Thinking the raven as worthy of 
place in that household as a crow would be, the 
gentle oman in New York who knew so much of 
Poe's life,” induced the druggist to return him the 
rayen, which he fortwith sent to the lady before 
mentioned, and in whose home it still lives a quiet 
and uneventful life. 





SWEARING IT OUT. 

In his biography, recently published, a story is 
told of Bayard Taylor, which, while amusing in 
itself, illustrates what is a common principle in 
hu nan training. When a boy, his mother, who 
wai a Quaker, insisted very earnestly upon the 


tehets of her faith, and was especially zealous in | 


maintaining the proposition that all swearing, 
whether judicial or profane, was only evil. Talk- 
ing of itso much, the boy's mind became full of it ; 

“his observation and imagination were centred 
upon oaths, until at last he became so fascinated 
that he was filled with an uncontrollable desire to 


swear, So he went out into a field, beyond hear- 
ing, and there delivered himself of all the oaths he 


had ever heard or could invent, and in as loud a 
voice as possible, The discharge was satisfactory, 
and his mind returned to its accustomed occupa- 
tions.” 


PRESIDENT GRANT 
KENTUCKY LADIES. 

A wRriITER in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
says: * The Kentucky women are as enthusiastic 
about horses as the men. They unhesitatingly 
place the horses before themselves as the great at- 
tractions of the State. I remember hearing a con- 
versation between Generai Grant and a Kentucky 
girl at the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange in 1875, 
when President Grant was visiting the 
Fair. A number of ladies were introduced to the 
President, whereupon he spoke in very high terms 


AND THE 


of St. Louis, the fair, ete. ‘You are mistaken, 
Mr. President ; we are not from St. Louis,’ langh- 
ingly said one of the girls; ‘we are from Ken- 





St. Louis | 


tucky, a very fine State, you know, which posseses | 


three things all men of taste must appreciate.’ 
Smilingly, the President asked her what they were. 
She answered: ‘We have the fastest horses, the 
prettiest women, and the finest whisky in the 
world.’ The President replied : ‘Your horses are 
certainly justly renowned; [ have some on my 
farm near here ; yourself and party prove the cor- 
rectness of your second observation, but whisky is 


one of the things that requires age, but your men | 


consume it so fast that it rarely has a fair chance 
to become good.” The girls thought that, if Gen- 
eval Grant could not make a long speech, he was 
apt at repartee.” 


FUN. 


Why find fault with the 
specs on the sun, 


Boston girl? There are 


Ir you visit a young woman, and you are won, 
and she is won, you will both be one, 
“WHat are pauses?’ asked the teacher of the 


first class, Ching that 


snall boy at the foot, 


grow on cats,” piped the 


A NATURALIST Says that the sponge of commerce 
has a nervous system and secretes gall. The social 


sponge has also considerable nerve and his gall is 
immense, : 
Nearty one-half of the American sailing ships 


bear the names of women. 
ing sights in fair weather, 
able in a storm. 


Sailing ships are charm 
but utterly unmanage 


WE agree with a recent writer that ‘it's all 
nonsense to say that eating pies is unhealthy.” It 
is trying to digest them that raises the mischief 
with one’s health. | 

Boston school children never “ play hookey,” but 


they occasionally willfully absent themselves from 
the institution of learning without the cognizance 
of their preceptor, 
Curcaco is becoming 
bridal couples to go to 
bread, a man can put 
short of frozen rocks 


a fashionable place for 
After eating the Chicago 
up with almost anything 


A MISSIONARY’S WIFE. 


her earnest and important labors in the 
Siamese Mission, the wife of Rev. Jno, H. Chand- 
ler as well Known and as much beloved in the 
Baptist Church as her honored and devoted hus 
band. To a gentleman who visited her and her 
husband, a few months ago, at their home in Cam 
den, New Jersey, where she has resided since her 
return from Siam in 1880, she gave the following 
nirrative : 

‘From my early girlhood I had been ambitious 
to attain the highest degree of knowledge and use- 
fulness. I wanted to go as a missionary to some 
heathen country, and I prepared myself for it. My 
gift for the acquisition of languages proved of great 
service to me. On going with my husband to Bur- 
mah, [assisted in a missionary school, At Bangkok 
1] tanght schools of the native Siamese: I had, 
among others, the brother of the present king 
under my care, besides a number of the children 
of the nobility, to whom [ taught the English lan- 
guage I also did much translating. 

‘So arduous were my labors that my health, 
which had for some time heen failing, broke down 


For 


Is 


in 1873. LT had been of buoyant. spirits, but my 
nerves were exhausted and Tsank down Vitality 
gare out, Budurance failed. Taare pall muy work. 
1 was solow that, arriving in this country in ISTH, HO 
physician would qive me any encouragement. When 
L returned to Siam, it was only with partially re 
stored health. T broke down again, and for months 
was Ahsalutely Ie ess 7 owas nerrouws toa rrighthn / 


fo and could not obtain satisfa sory sleep 


coul L not see our way clear to leave Bangkok until 
Issa, When T began to pack T was afraid I could 
net go through such a heavy undertaking. In the 
midst of this terrible state of depression Dr. Mac 

farland, the Presbyterian missionary, loaned my 
husband a book about Compound Oxygen. On 


We 


arriving in Philadelphia, we went to the office of 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, and procured a Home ‘lreat- 
ment. Has it done me good? you ask. Look at 
me. J am restored to my old good health, There 
could have been no severer test than was offered in 
my case,” 

A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a 
history of the discovery and mode of action of this 
remarkable curative agent, and a large record of 
surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu- 
ralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range 
of diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. STAR 
KEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia, 


” 


Woman (to Professor B., champion roller- 
skater): There is my friend, Professor 8, of Har- 
Vard I want you to meet him. /Pvrofes B.: 
Thanks ; you are very kind. I am always pleased 
to meet professional men. 


YounG 


or 


Caught by an Octopus. 


A piver, who was trying to find pearls off the 
Alaska coast, found none, but found himself, all of 
a sudden, in the grasp of an ugly octopus with arms 
twenty-seven feet long. Such an experience is 


rare ; but there are thousands of people who are 
caught by dyspepsia, which is quite as bad. An 
octopus hates to let go So does dyspepsia. 


Brown’s Iron Birrers settles dyspepsia, and makes 
it loose its cruel gripe Mrs. Schmidt and her 
daughter, of 136 Conway Street, Baltimore, were 
both cured of dyspepsia by the use of Brown's 
Ikon BitTers. . 


* Now,” sarp the photographer, taking hold of 
the cloth over his apparatus, “ look pleasant, if you 
please, and keep your eye on that sign.” The sign 
read, * Positively no credit.’ 


** LIEBIG CO’S COCA BEEF TONIC 

Is far superior to the fashionable and illusive pre 
parations of beef, wine and iron,” says Professor 
F. W. Hunt, M.D., Honorary Me mber Imperial 
Medical Society of St. Petersburg, Russia, ete. 

will reconstruct the most shattered and enfeebled, 
reinvigorate the aged and infirm, and build up 
sickly children. Invaluabie in female irregularity, 
pains and exhaustion. Quiets restless children and 
infants, pounce 


PNEUMONIA STILL INCREASING. 


491 deaths from pneu- 


‘Tue fact that there were 
mouia in Chicago during the first two weeks of 
March need not surprise any one,” said Dr. Bagman, 
yesterday. ‘* The weather has been of a nature to 
assist the progress of all diseases of this class, and 
people neglect the most ordinary precautions. At 
this season no one should expose himself to the cold 
after being over-heated. As it is impossible to avoid 
this in all cases, however, the next best thing is to 
use Durry’s Pure MALT Wuisky, which is a sure 
preventative of as well as a remedy for pneumonia, 
diphtheria, and all pulmonary troubles. The lead- 
ing druggists and grocers sell it, and I consider it 
cheap at a dollar a bottle, being entirely free from 
fusil oil and all adulteration,” 


Youne or middle-aged men, suffering from ner- 
vous debility or kindred affections, should address 
with two letter stamps for large treatise. Wor Lp’s 
DISPENSARY MEDICAL AssocraTION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRENCHMEN Can properly be called * the 
of the table. They are good judges in all its re- 
quirements and delicacies. In order fo stimulate 
the appetite and keep the digestive organs in good 





Knights 


order, they give pre-eminence to ANGoSTURA | 
Birrers When you try them, be sure it is the 
genuine article, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. 
SIEGERT & Sons. 

BURNETT’S COCOAINE 


WILL SAVE THE IIAIR. 


Anp keep it in a strong and healthy condition, be- 
cause it will stimulate the roots of the hair, and 
restore the natural action upon which its growth 
depends. 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING 
pure, 


EXTRACTS are absolutely 


Tue Nineteenth Century Club is an organization 
that will consist of an equal number of men and 
women, 
agree on all subjects 5 but it can surprise no one to 
learn that Dr. Prerce’s ** GOLDEN MeEbIcAL Discoy- 
ERY unanimously pronounced the most suc- 
cessful remedy extant for pulmonary consumption, 
as has been demonstrated in hundreds of ¢ ASES ; 
positively arrests this disease and restores he: 
and strength, if administered in its early 
By druggists. - 


is 


stages, 


Edenia. 

Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Alpine Violet. 

Lily of the Valley. 


A WOMAN’S AGE. 


is no older than she 
look double their 


LuNpDrora’s PERFUME, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 


looks. 
actual 


A woman, it is said, 
Many women, however, 
age by reason of those 
wear upon the nerves and vitality, 
unchecked, are liable to change the most robust 
woman to a weak, broken-down invalid. Dr. 
Prerce’s * Fvvortre PRESCRIPTION " will positively 
cure every irregularity and weakness peculiar to 
the sex, and requires but a single trial to prove its 
—— g merit. Price reduced to one dollar, 
By druggists. consianineantaiis 

CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician, retired from practice. having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary ihe formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Rectan, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
anets — with stamp, ni uming this paper. 

A. Noyes, 149 Power's 8 s Block, Rochester, N. w, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP S'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

3y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
while h govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-seleected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 

| JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England, 


and which, if 





It is se arcely to be «¢ xpected that they will / 


functional disorders which | 


Actuated by this | 


Sold | 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
In DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H. Hotcomue, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state 
of the system, produced by the wear and tear of 
the nervous energies.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. WINsLow’s SootuHine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
NCLO-SWISS FOOD, 
MILK 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimenials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York. 























Her Majesty’s Favorite, 


COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THE ROYAL BRITISH COMPANY 


Chem's'!s and Perfumers, 


AND AS SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 


Her Grace the Duchess of Roxburgh, 
Marchioness of Tweedale, The 
Waterford, The Countess of Ilchester, The 

Countess of Dufferin, Mrs. Gladstone, 

Mrs. Cornwallis West, Senora Diaz, 
wife of the President of Mexico, 
and the ladies of the highest 
Court circles, 


The 


For the Toilet and Complexion. Keeps the Skin 
soft and delicate and free from disfiguring erup- 
tions. Modifies and checks wrinkling. Guaranteed 
free from harmful ingredients. Price One Doll: r, 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N. Y. 
Street), Sole American Agents, 
te Also of Druggis ts, Fancy 


SICK HEADACH 


Positively Cured 
these Little Pills. 


They alsorelieve Di 


(Depot, 38 Murray 


Gor ds Dealers, etc. 








Hearty Eating. A per 
fect remedy for Dizzi 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi 
ness, Bad Taste in th 
Mouth, Coated Tongue 
IP ain in the Side. = 


They regulate the 
els and ‘prevent Gonsth 
he smallest and easiest to take 





ion and Piles. 
ly one pilladose. 40inavial, Purely Ve 

etable. Price 25 cents, 5 vials by mailfor$1.! 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New Yorks 
id by all Druggists. 


Stocking- Supporter. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Utility, Simplicity, Durability, 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE, 





Warren 


The fastening is made froma 
single piece of metal, having a wedges 
shaped opening, into which a small 
fold of the stocking is inserted and 
pulled down between the converging 
sides, which hold it firmly without 
cutting or tearing. 

“The Warren” is especially 
desirable for children, as there ie 
nothing to stick into them in case ot a 
falland any child can adjust it as read- 
ily asa buiton to a buttonhole, 

Differe nt arrangements of straps, 
adapted for all ages, are also made, as 
follows: 








Price List. 


No. 1, Ladies’ (attached to Belt), 40 cts. 
** 20, Ladies’ , Side Elastic, 30 
“5, Misses’ ; fe 25 ‘ 
“ 30, Children’s SY 28 
‘ 40, Babies’ 
“7, Ladies’ a ‘ Shoulder;Brace 80 i 
“ 8, Misses’ ed Pe 
“9, Children’s “ ° 40 


Inquire for it at the Dry Goods stores, If not 
found, samples wil! be sent by mail, postage prepaid, t¢ 
any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


WARREN HOSE- SUPPORTER Co., 
287 Devonshire Street. BOSTON, MASS 


BOKER'S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anp BEST OF ALL 


Stomach Bitters, 


AND AS FINE A CORDIAL AS EVER MADE. TO BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTs. 


L, FUNKE, JR. Sole Manuf's and Prop’s, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 














Marchioness of 
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THE SKIN 
| Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and Inflam- 
| mation, ‘for curing the first syn ptoms of Eczema, 
Head, 
blood diseases, CUTICURA, 


For CLEANSING and Scalp of Birth 


Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and 
the great Skin Cure, and 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure, Sold everywhere. 
Price, Cuticura, 50c Soap, 25c.: RESOLVENT, $1. 
PotteR DruG AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston. 
(2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


WEBER 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic 
purity of tone, great durability. 
and singing quality. 


CUTICURA Soap, an ex- 
and CUTICURA 


on 











A fine selection of all styles always on hand. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, cor. W. 16th Street. 


NEW MUSIC 


Send two-cent postage-stamp with your address 
for our latest catalogue. Address, 


-HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 


“Sun Building,” 
vassau Street, New York. 
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— GILBERT 
Mannfactaring Co. 


45% O40 DROADWAY, 


New York. 


POSITIVE REASONS 


| Why every Consumer, Manufacturer and Dealer 
should Use Exclusively our 


TWILLS. 


Every piece of Goods is Correctly Measured 





by Machinery, and the Yards and Quarters are 


plainly printed on the Selvage, thereby obviat- 
ing the possibility of a Mistake in the Mea- 


| surement to the Consumer. 


know our imitation 
Initials of our 
G for 


three - quarters 


goods from the 
they the 
marked thus: 
the quarter-yard, and M for the 
the 


Ladies 


article, because see 


Corporation on every yard, 


; of a yard, leaving yards and half - yards 


| marked in plain figures. 
| No other 3-leaf goods are thus marked. 


NLY FOR 


\ ot Pat the, Freckles and Tan, 


Use PERRY’s MOTH AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PErry’s 
COMEDONE AND PimMPLe REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for ee 
BRENT Goop & Co., 

New Y 


he nrray St. 





or 





GOLDEN HAIR W ASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
| qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle: six for $5.) R.'T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 


317 SIXTH AVENUP. 
Mannfacturer of 


C. WEIS, } + Meerschaum Pipes, 


Smokers’ Articles, ete... wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories,69W alker St.,and Vienna, 
Raw meerschaum & amber ior pal» 


New York 


Medal, 
Vienna, 
1873, 


First Prize 





* AMEUNATISM 


Gout. Gravel, Diahetes. The Vegetal Salicylates. cel- 
ebrated French cure (within phaigs o Only oe 


specifies proclaimed by science. Box, $1. Book and 
references free. TL. PARIS, only ae nt, 102 W. 14th 
St., N : _Brane h, 308 N. ith St., - Louis, Mo. 


Dr. YW oune’s Patent Electric Belts 
A sure cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility, Dyspep- 
sia, Rheumatism, 
Weakness of Body & 
Mind, ete. Write for 
ro ge ton Manly 
igor, free 
Dr. L. Youne, 260 Hudson St., 3 bl’ks from Canal St. 


Feat REST — 
tie MARK 
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IT 1S 


Safe to Take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and those who use it 
are always ready to say a good word in its 
favor. Mrs. C. Johnson, 310 Hicks st., 
Broooklyn, N. Y., suffered greatly from 
debility, and says: “I did not think it was 
in the power of medicine to produce such 
a wonderful change as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has effected in my case. I feel that I have 
entered a new life.” Mrs. E. R. Henry, 
4th st., Lowell, Mass., writes: *‘ For years 
I was ‘bs idly afflicted with Salt Rheum in 
my hands. My physician advised me to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so. The 
result was perfectly satisfactory. I have 
more recently used it in my family with 
equally pleasing effect. It merits all that 
is claimed for it. As a blood purifier 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla has no equal.” 


IT 1s 


Sure to Cure 


any disorder that arises from impurities 
existing in the blood. Even where no 
particular disorder is felt, people live 
longer, and enjoy better health, for puri- 
fying the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
John W. Starr, Laconia, Iowa, writes: 
““Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood med- 
icine of the day. I was troubled with 
scrofulous complaints for several years. 
I took only two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and now feel like a new man.” <A, 
8. Pettinger, M. D., Glen Gardner, N. J., 
writes: ‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an excel- 
lent alterative tonic, and in all cases where 
such a remedy is needed I prescribe it.” 
Mrs. H. M. Thayer, Hi'lside st., Milton, 
Mass., writes: ‘* Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


is the best medicine I ever took.” 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





HOME,SWEET HOME. 


85 MONTHLY BUYS YOUR OWN. 


A Profitable Investment. 


EACH $5 DOUBLED MONTHLY, AND LOSS 
RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE. 


NEw YORK WILL BE 


THE FUTURE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Property around it is rapidly increasing in value, 
and must continue to do so. 


00 BUILDING LOTS, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED, 


On high, healthy, well-drained ground, in about.the 
choicest dweiling locality of Newark, N. J., many 
of which command an extensive view, embracing 
Staten Island, New York. Brooklyn and the bays, 
islands and cities intervening. Newark is only 
thirty minutes from New York by rail and ferriage. 
Excursion tickets only thirty cents, and trains run 
every half hour by at least four different railroads. 

Each lot will be sold on a payment of $5down and 
$5 per month thereafter until paid for, and cottages 
will be built for purchasers on similar terms, 

The prices of lots for this m onth will be $235, $310 
and $410, according to location, which prices in- 
clude the grading of streets and deed. All unsold 
lots will be increased $5 monthly. 

The approaches to these lots are probably unsur- 
passed in any city for the breadth and beauty of its 
avenues, the architectural effect of the palatial 
residences, and the delightful views which the 
gentle ascent affords at almost. every onward step. 
while the well-kept avenues afford sheltering shac é 
from majestic trees. 

The lots are less than two miles from Newark’s 
City Hall and combine city with country. 

Circulars and maps of R. WILSON, Attorney, 335 
Broadw ay, N.Y. 


ANTED—Men : any man or woman making less 
than $40 per week should investigate our easy 
money-making business. We offer energetic persons 
the best chance on earth to make money. $4samples 
free to those meaning business. An Age nt writes : 
** Your plan brings the money quickest of any Iever 
tried.”” Address, with stamp for papers, H. B. Mer- 
RILL & Co., ( ‘hie ago, » Hl. 











Crazy Quilts, 


Get Bratnerp & Armstrone’s factory ends, a 
Waste Embroidery. Forty cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches inclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 


stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 Market 
*hiladelphia, Pa. 


ert Recs! Book 


Street, I 








FoR THE USE OF BARBERS. S50 COA UY 





ANTED — belies and Gentlemen to take nice, 
light, plea asant work at their own homes (distance 
no objection); work sent by mail; $2 to $5 a day can 
be quietly made ; no canvassing. Please address at 
once, Reliable Mfg. Co., Philade Iphia, Pass » Box 1593. 


50 Satin Embossed 
Cards, with name, 
y 0c. evadanse cheap 





aa a5 packs . this 
Re Med G 
Ring for 50c, Agts.’ Album, ¢ 


Phns Mander Co, 





Hime itros. Northtord, ae t- 








41 Barclay Street, 
Mew York City, 
MM offer fox safe at verry fos prices 
i Guns, Pistols, Sporting Goods 
i] CUTLERY, TOYS, NOVELTIES, 
and mail theic Dllustzated 
l Catalogue ees a 
i {zee io any addz7¢99. WIRS= 
| pondence an Suglioh, Ger- 
sian, French aud Spanish 
Hi li promptly ‘attended to, anod 
Mt answered in the same fan- 





| qtrages. 








2 Views, 25 Gents. 


To sales our Views of the 


Yellowstone Park and Northern Pacific 


We will mail as samples Two Stereoscopic Views 
and Illustrated Catalogue for 25c. 
in stamps. 
¥F. J. HAYNES, Fargo, D. T. 
Largest Collection in the West. 


Official Photographer Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Tei ee SELIS SE 


—- SENT BY MA/L OR OTHERWISE .—- 


















sure to suit 
Orle aus, Ind. 


. eu NTHER, 


Gem AGENcy, Box 11, 
Cuts sone r, 


GUNTHER’S" £170 


[Meters tonite “8 ago. a 


! PHOTOS a Female Beauties, 10c.; 


Jil. Uat., 








A sampleorder by express 
of the tinest eandyin America 


willbesent wy a? ssfor} 
$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up 
in handsome boxes, — 
for presents. Try itonce. 














HENLEY’S CHALLENG: ROLLER SKATE 


Acknowledged by experts as the 
Most Complete Scientific Skate 
and by rink men as the Most Dur. 
Liberal 





| able one in the market. 
terms tothetrade. 
For new 48- page 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue send 4-cent 
stamp to M. C. HENLEY, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Mention Frank LEs- 
LIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 














‘OFTNO mS” 





ene Keen 

| Novel of American Life, 
—— 

} 


PRE, GLARENGE M. BOUTELLZ, | | 


——AUTHOR OF—— 


“THe WAGES OF Sin,” “* THE LovE AND LOVES THAT 


| 


Jack Hap,” Etc., Etc. 


A novel peculiar in plot, conducted with skill, 
and exciting the reader's sympathies from the out- 
set, is one not likely to be laid aside by any one 
who begins it. The devotion of the hero to the 

child of the girl who had been lured from him by 
| the specious love - making of the villain who be- 
; came her husband only to send her to an early 
| grave, is told with singular power. The schemes 
| 
} 





of the noble- hearted man to foil the unworthy 
parent, and bring up the son of his old love as a 
| worthy member of society, 
even when we 
begins in the 


win all our sympathy 


must condemn. This capital novel 


JUNE NUMBER 


| 
| -_—or— 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 


Endorsed by U. 8. Government. Envelopes Mamas with, and $20,000 a Day Saved in U. 8. alone. 





Agents can make more 
money selling this article 
than at anything else. 
Send 3c. for outfit, 
(sent post- 












{equal to 100 old style] 
assorted sizes, plain or ruled, 











D. W, Clegg, New York. 


Usd 
My Dear Sir: 





closing remittances by mail. 
their introduction. 





| Are a certain cure for Coughs and Colds. 





| 


ei. Price 25 cents, stamps. 





Mr. D. W. Clegg, 
Dear Sir: 
and have no doubt that they will prove 


wendy sent to anyone [postpaid], on reeeipt of 35e. 
ones. C. A. CLEGG, Sole Manufacturer, 157 William Street, New York. 


SSCSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSE ETERS esses eeeeeseeeees 
** POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, D.C, 
I have carefully examined your Combination letter-sheet. 
simple, convenient and economical device for correspondence purposes. 
In my opinion, a popular demand for these letter-sheets must follow upon 

Very respectfully, E.J.DA 


Wwit8 a 5 


YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian Government Bond, 


Issue of 1864. 

These bonds are shares in a loan, the interest of 
which is paid out in premiums three times yearly. 
Every bond is entitled to 

THREE DRAWINGS ANNYALLY, 
Until each and every bond is ~deemed with a 
larger or smaller premium. fivery bond must 
draw one of the a. premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS. 


Premiums. Fleine. Florins, 

3 @ 150,000 _ 450,000 

3 @ 20,000 — 60,000 

3 @ 10,000 — 30,000 

6 @ 5,000 —_ 30,000 

6 @ 2,000 — 12,000 

9 @ 1,000 — 9,000 

120 @, 400 — 48,000 
7,750 @ 200 — [1,550,000 


~ 


7,900 premiums, amounting to 2,189,000 
Florins. The next redemption 
takes place on the 


FIRST OF JUNE, 


And every bond boughs of us on or 4 fore the 1st 
of June, until 6 p.M., isentitled to the whole pre- 
mium that may be ‘Shaw n thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS, 
and inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawi ing. Balance payable in monthly in- 
stalments. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 
address 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


160 Fulton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874, 

t@ The above Government Bonds are not to be 
compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 
decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not con- 
flict with any of the laws of the United States. 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in the English Frank Leslie’s. 


A MONTH, Agents wanted. 960 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample fre@. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Miche 


T ogether 











COUCH DROPS 


) May be 
used often as required, as they contain nothing in- 
jurious to the most delicate frames. 


Put up in 5c. and 10c. packages. 


Grand St., IN. » 


“CARPETS 


Great Special Sale. 


The entire balance of a manufacturer's stock of 
Brussels and Extra Super Ingrains, to close out 
quickly, at less than cost of production. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO.,, 


Sirth 


G2 








Avenue and 13th Street. 
Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 


New Style 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c., 1! 3packs$1. Warranted best 
sold. er le Book, 4c, L. JONE: S & CO,, Nassau, N.Y. 





THE 7H BRADLEY 


PERRY’S PATENT 











Sold on its Merits. 
CUARANTEED 
Free from Horse Motion. 


TWO WHEELER. 


The only Two Wheeled Vehicle that is 
absolutely free from all horse motion, 
Illustrated Price List free. 
BRADLEY & CO ptt inter tage 
§ 22 College Place, N. ¥ 


PAY to sell our PRubher Printing Stamps. 
eae free. E. TAYL OR & &C ¢ CO. Cleveland, O. 


SATAN IS COMING 


OR SALE.—THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE—CON- 
TENTS: Millennium,%890; Arrival of the Long- 
anticipated Jewish Messiah ; Great Financial Crisis, 
1886; Great War Throughout’ the Entire World, 1886; 
Satan the Chief Anti-¢ hrist, Time of his Birth, Inci 
dents Connected with Satan's Birth, Powers and 
Advance Skirmishes, Satan's Te mple, Ten Com- 





|} mandments, Satan's E nsign and Inscriptions, What 


Satan Says Regarding his Ensign to All Nations, 
Address, 


AUGUST ROHE, St. Paul, 


JM. MORPHINE:.ALCOHOL 
HABITS, QUICKLY 

—p& PAINLESS SLY CUREOAT HOME 
KANE. (wx ticscnor 


Minn. 





is® iy M Lane Al 


NDORSM F ¢.D° HHKANE 
ORS. sR SER ARO i }9E£ 





now Thyself! Heal Thyself! Valuable 
treatise, richly illustrated, and self cure sent tree- 
Address N, E, Mp. INsT., 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 








“post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, D. C., March 2d, 1885. 
I have examined your Combins ation letter- sheets, 
a convenience to the 
public. It is the best device of the kind that has come 
to my notice, Very respectfully, 


FRANK HATTON, Postmaster General.” 





. March 9th, 1885. 
Ihave never seen a more 
It is also well adapted for in- 


LLAS, Chief of Dead Letter Office.” 


JOHNS 





ASBESTOS 


ROOFING. 


This Roofing is suitable for Factories, Foundries 
Warehouses, Railroad Buildings, Bridges, Car and 
Steamboat Decks; also for lining Gutters, etc. 
and consists of strong canvas, combined with an 
asbestos-coated felt, and a manila lining, water- 
proofed and compressed into a compact, flexible 
sheet resembling leather. It is supplied ready for 
use in rolls containing 200 square feet, packed in 
cases suitable for shipment to all parts of the 
world. It is adapted for steep and flat roofs in all 
ciimates, costs only about half as much as tin; and 
can be readily applied by any one. 


Asbestos Roof Coating and Cement for Pre- 
serving and Repairing Roofs. 


ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT. 


This Felt is composed entirely of Asbestos, and is 
strictly fire-proof. It is used under floors, shingles, 
weather-boards, ete. In rolls 36 inches wide, weigh- 
ing about 10 pounds to 100 square feet; also Extra 
Heavy Building Felt. 


| ASBESTOS BOILER COVERINGS. 


Asbestos Locomotive Lagging. 
Asbestos and Hair-woven Felt. 
Asbestos Lining Felt, 


ASBESTOS PISTON-ROD PACKING. 
ASBESTOS WICK PACKING, 
Asbestos Mill-board and Sheathing. 


Asbestos Gaskets, Rings and Washers. 
Asbestos and Rubber Tape and Cloth. 


Asbestos Cloths, Asbestos Cord, Twine and Yarn, 
Asbestos Sewing Twine, Asbestos Sheathing, As- 
bestos Paper, Asbestos Concrete Coating, Asbestos 
Plastic Stove-lining, Asbestos Gasket and Retort 
Cements, Sheathing Felts, ete. 

Descriptive Price-lists and Samples sent free. 


H.W. JOHNS M’PF’C Co,, 


Sole Manufacturers, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


175 Randolph St., Chicago ; 170 N. 4th St., Philad’a; 
Billiter House, London. 





REA.D 


“The Campaign aud Battle of Shiloh,” 


By Tuomas JorpAn, Adjutant-General of the 
Confederate Forces at Shiloh, in the 
March and April numbers of the 
UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
being an answer to General Grant’s article in the 
February Century. $4.00 a year. Single copies, 35 


cen’: TH, S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 


835 Broadway, New Vork. 


TRUST Cé., 





KNICI KERBOCK: 
NO. 234 5TH AV E.. I B men 2TH ST. 
Trust funds, estates, etc., managed on moderate 
terms, and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 
State epoeeny ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
agent of corporations, States or municipalities. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECK. 

BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY or other 
valuables to rent at $10 per annum and upward, in 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULT. 
Special banking and coupon-rooms “ad ladies, 

Office hours, 9 A.M. to 4 P. 
FREDERICK G. ELDRIDGE, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BRO WN. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Jos. 8S. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W. T. Mali, 
Chas..T. Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob’t G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins, Andrew H. Sands, 
Cc. T. Cook, Harry B. Hollins, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Welling, 
Gen. a orge Magee, Hon. Ira_ Davenport, 
Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
PR htt of cases of the worst kind and of long 8! ening 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that Iwillsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P, O, address. DR, T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


py! KE’S BEARD ide 
es luxuriant Must. 

ore, 8 or hair on bald oy in 0 to 

30 days, Both young and old eur- 

prise everybody. 2 or 3 Phgs does 

oo work. Will proveitor be gieey 


co age with directions sealed pala 25 con 
ce rriampe or siver. A. Le SMITH & €O.e Sole Agt's, Palatine, Ile 


WeakNervousMen 


Who suffer from Debility 
Premature Decay and 
Exhausted Powers, cer- 
tainly and permanently cured 
without STOMACH MEDICINES 
by the Marston Bolus; . 
the new plan of treating Ner- 
vous Debility, Physical Decay, 
&c. Endorsed by thousands 
who have been restored to fulle 
and perfect manhood. 
B@ Sealed treatise sent free. 
Varicocele cured without Surgery. Address 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., or DR. H. TRESKOW, 
6 West {4th Street, New York. 



























ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS reduce Superflu 
amonth. Harmle oy certain. Sealed 
WILA0X SPEC 1 CINE sis 


»RU PTU days by RE 


Horne’s Electro-Magnetic helt- 
Truss,combined. Guaranteedthe 
only one in the world generating 
a Electric & Magnetic 
ew, t. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 

Comfortable ana Effective in curing Rupture 
500 cured in’83. Send Stamp for pamphlet. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TRUSS CO., 1 9 I WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 














ANTE D— All afflicted with deafness, catarrh, 

asthma, coughs, throat, lung, and all chronie 

diseases, to send for pamphlet on oxyzen treat 
ment. Dr. JudGE, 79 goad h St., Boston, Mass 


PILES 


Cured without Knife, Powder or Salve. No charge 
until cured. Write for reference. 


DR. CORKINS, 11 B. 29th Street, N.Y. 








we 
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OUR PASTEBOARD TENEMENTS. 
Firtn-Story Tenant (to his wife)—‘' Don’t ye be gittin’ scared, Bridget. It’s only 
the gintleman next door leanin’ aginst the wall.” 


DR. SCOTT'S GENUINE ELECTRIC BELTS ato ceric. 


, PRICE, $8.00 ON TRIAL. 


Probably never since the invention of Belts and Supporters has so large a demand been created as now 
exists for Dr Scott’s Electric Belts. Over twenty thousand people in the City of New York alone 
are now wearing them daily. They are recommended by the most learned physicians in the treatment of 
all Male and omega te Weakness, Nervous and Geueral Debility, Rheumatism, Paral- 

sis, Neuralg Sci back. They are constructed 
io a, Asthma, Dys cp Meo, on scientitic principles, im- 
sia, Constipation Moan awy- ATED parting anex hilerating, 
sipelas, Catarr!, Piles, Nev _— Fry co alth-giving current to th 
Epilepsy: Pains in’ whole system. ‘The celebrat- 
Head ;, Back or ed Dr. W.A. sigan. 
Lem 6, Bee ~ Liver "" ' Wiwumemm of New York, formerly 
Seine! ge FS iN 4 0 fee " i Surgeon General of the U. 

J ays HRY | thy 4 S. Army, lately lectured 
upon this subject, and ad- 
vised all medical men_ to 
make trial of these agencies, 
describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he 
had made even in cases 
which would seem hopeless. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Toeeles 
worn with either his Belt 
or Corsets accomplish most 
























There is no wa 
me for results. Elec 
tro-magnetism acts quickly 
generally the first week 
more frequently the first day 
and often even during th 
tirst‘hour they are worn thei 
wonderful curative powers 
are felt. The mind becomes 
active, the nerves and slug- 


ish circulation are stimu- wonderful results. 
lated, and all the old-time 


he: alth and rood fee ling come Price of Insoles, 50c. 
We will send either Lady’s or Gent’s Belt on trial, post- ale 1, on receipt of $3.20, guaranteeing safe de- 
livery. State size of waist when ordering Lady’s Belt. Remit by money order or draft at our i or 
currency in registered letter. Address GEO. A. SCOTT, S42 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this p per. 
Dr. Scort’s E.rctric Corse T, $1, $1.50, $2 and $3. Dx. Scott’s E.ecrric Hair Brvsues, $1, $1.50 * 9h “P50 
and $3. Dr. Scorr’s Exvectric Fiesu Brusnes, $8. Dr. Scorr’s ELectric Toorn Brusn, 50 ¢. 
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PARIS NOVELTIES. 


A fine line of Escurial Crépes for over- 
dresses and garniture, with plain silk to 
match, Crépe de Chines, Nun’s Veilings, plain 
and embroidered, Albatross Cloths, Paris 





Printed Challies, togé@ther with a well-as- 








“You may justly claim that the Co- 
lumbia has not its - ul in qui , of é : 
material and finish.’ . J. DRAKE, Woolen Dress Goods, ete. 
Inspector of Material. 


*THE-POPE:-MFG-CO- 
597 \WASHINGTON St. BosTON Mass.} | Drona Wa y c BH 1 9th ét. 


l2 bgp al ST. ANCH HOS ( 179 bevcrag yr AVE., 
ACW TORK®. ”) SRANCHHOUSES (177 C NIC AGO y 


sorted stock of Plain and Fancy effects in 




















NEW YORK. 


Palla’ 








Pure Austrian or German Carp Fish, of all sizes, 
for stocking private ponds or lakes, now ready for 


a ee ee Q 0X ES 
CHAS. §. MEDARY, 36 WALL ath sae tHe Eee 





_ NE Ww YORK crr Y. 


: rabit Cured { Pi. are me —_ ‘oe > — by Gretcioss 

jy hine nio ealers the world over. en cents for circular. 

U 20 day days. NopaytillCured. | M. J. PAILLARD & ©O0O,, 680 Broad 
Da. *. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Qhio, way. New York City. 


















What d’ye lack, my Masters, What d’ye lack ? 








































y¢ Greate Englyfhe 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 


EsTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


Pears Soap, 


A Special Preparation for y Complexion. 


pe OL K9_ 4 





S ufed and recommended 
bye Miftrefs Adelina Patti, 
Miftrefs Lilie Langtry, and 
oliae 4) othere beauteous Ladyes. Y° 
ee Soape is marvellous for im- 
- proving gy’ Complexyon, and for keepynge 
y° handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to y* Wrince of Wales. 
(@ Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 


goodlie youths and menne of America 











will truly find that y* wonderful virtues 
of PEARS’ Soap, which all y° druggitts 


fell, have not been over-rated. , 


The, Porsman Soecial ; SAVE WMONEY 


Sizes 38 to Winch. Prices $35 to $72.00. By ‘ed hope 
HorsmanAmericanChallenge | i tng 


Sizes 52 to 60 inch. Prices $74 to $82.00, | Fashionable Custom Clothing 


Horsman American Safety 
NEW YORK. 


Sizes 42 to 56 inch. Prices $76 to $80.00. 
ELEGANT SUITS to Order, 


General Headquarters for Bicycles, | 
$18, $20 and $25. 


Tricycles and Sundries. Repairing and 
DRESS SUITS, 


Nickel-plating done at short notice. 2d | 
820 to $35. 


Hand Bicycles bought, sold or exc hang- 
TROUSERS, 


exeed. Send stamp for Bicycle and Lawn | 
85 to 88. 


Tennis Catalogue. E, I. Horsman, 80 
William St., N. Y. 
WE SEND FREE 
Samples of Cloths and Suit- 
ings, and Fashion Plates,with 
full directions for ordering 
Gents’ Clothing and Furnish- 
ing Goods by mail, with fit 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for samples. Mention 
color and price desired, and 
give trial order to 
WOODRUFF & CO. 
Late GEO. W. LOSS & SON, 
Fashionable Clothiers, 
"0 & 72 FuLTon St., NewYork. 




















BAKING 
POWDER. 


PURE AND WHOLESOME. 


It contains no injurious ingredients. 

It leaves no deleterious substances in the bread 
as all pure grape Cream of Tartar and Alum pow- 
ders do. | 

It restores to the flour the highly important con- 


stituents rejected in the bran of the wheat. 5 
It makes a better and lighter biscuit than any | i (Self: Adjusting) 
other baking powder. { awe 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, | SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 
_(Eatabliche d = oa S PULran SsT., N. Y. A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 

DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 























- - —— : Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
PEN . Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 
= NS eucaurme, CASES, ETC. 8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The Calli-graphic Pen, M ATTINGS. 


A Gold Pen and Rubber Holder, containing ink | 4 @ARGO JUST RECEIVED, OUR OWN DIRECT 
for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the IMPORTATION q 











pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to per- | “WHITE, RED CHECK AND FANCY, FROM $5 
sons who care to preserve their individuality in | ppR ROLL OF FORTY YARDS. 
writing. > 
€ p FINE FANCY PATTERNS. ALL THE NEW 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, COLORINGS. FROM $8 PER ROLL OF FORTY 

Cor. Liberty and Nassau Sts., New York. “‘AtTtT 

Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by First- SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO,, 
class Dealers. SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 





Pneumonia, 
Consumption, 
Dyspepsia ana 


MALT 
Wasting Diseases. 
Positively Relieved and Nature 


WW 4 | § K e ) a assistedin restoring Vital powers 


THIS WHISKEY SHOULD BE FOUND ON THE SIDEBOARD OF EVERY FAMILY 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. ENTIRELY FREE FROM FUSEL OIL. 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED.—Many Druggists and Grocers who do not have Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey in stock, attempt to palm off oncustomers, whiskey of theirown bottling, which 
being of an inferior grade and adulterated, pays them a larger profit. 


ASK FOR DUFFY’S PURE MALT WHISKEY, AND TAKE NO OTHER 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUCCISTS AND GROCERS. 
Price ONE DOLLAR Yer Bottle. 


Send us your address and we will mail book containing valuable information. Sample Quart Bottles 
sent to any address in the United States (East of the Rocky Mountains), securely packed in plain 
case, Express charges prepaid on receipt of $1.25, or Six Bottles sent for $S.OO 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CO., Baltimore, Wid. U. S. A. 


DUFFY'S 


PURE 











